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American Share 


In World Trade 
Declines Slightly 


Rapid Recovery of European 
Industry Since 1922 Has 
Caused Greater Gains 
Abroad. 


Exports and Imports 
Increased in Volume 


Actual Expansion is Insufficient 
To Improve Standing of 
United States Among 
Commercial Nations. 


With the rapid recovery of Europe 
since 1922, the proportion of world trade 
of the United States has decreased 
slightly, notwithstanding the marked 
addition to the actual volume of our ex- 
ports and imports, it was stated on May 
18 by the Department of Commerce in a 
study of the relative position of the 
United States in world trade, prepared 
by E. Dana Durand, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Statistical Research. 

If the prosperity of the United States 
had not rapidly increased the nation’s 
capacity of absorption, it was pointed 
out by Mr. Durand, other countries of 
the world would not have a sufficiently 
large market for their expanded produc- 
tion. The study follows in full text: 

As is well known, the share of the 
United States in the international trade 
of the world is much larger today than 
before the war. This fact is the result | 
not of any advantage which the United 
States gained by the war, but of the in- 
jury which other important trading 
countries suffered from it. 

War Hampered Trade. 

Pre-war experience indicates with 
substantial certainty that our trade 
would have increased faster had there 
been no conflict; but the growth of the 
total trade of the world was checked by 
the war, while our own trade grew con- 
siderably in spite of it, so that our share 
in the total became higher, Since 1922, 
with the rapid recovery. of Europe, our 
proportion of world trade has slightly 
decreased, notwithstanding the marked 
addition to the actual volume of our ex- 
ports and imports. ‘ 

The familiar facts are customarily 
brought out by comparing the statistics 
of United States exports and imports 
with those of all other countries as a 
group. Thus, in Commerce Yearbook, 
1928, Volume II, there is a table cover- 
ing the trade totals of 100 countries. 
This shows that in 1913 the exports of 
the United States were 12.4 per cent of 
the aggregate for all these countries, 
that the proportion had risen in 1922 to 
16.9 per cent, and was in 1927 still much 
higher than before the war—15.4 per 
cent. Correspondingly, our proportion 
of the combined imports of these 100 
countries rose from 8.3 per cent in 1913 
to 12.9 per cent in 1922, and was 12.3 
per cent in 1927. 

Comparisons Are Presented. 

In order to show satisfactorily the 
change in the position of the United 
States in the trade with individual coun- 
tries or groups of countries, it is best, 
instead of comparing our reported ex- 
ports and imports with the total trade 
figures of the countries concerned, to 
compare their figures of trade with the 





with other countries. This is desirable 
because, on account of reshipment of 
commodities from one country to another 
and of differences in methods of valua- 
tion, the reported exports of a given 
country -to another may by no means 
agree with the reported imports of the 
second from the first—nor do figures: of 
trade in the opposite direction agree 
with one another. 

The Division of Statistical Research 
has therefore selected for special tabula- 
tion 29 countries the trade figures of 
which for pre-war years are fairly com- 
parable with those for recent years, and 
all of which are.important in interna- 
tional commerce, their combined totals 
representing approximately two-thirds of 
the entire trade of the world. 

So far as available, the data represent 
exports of the domestic products of the 
several countries and imports for the 
consumption of their own people, ex-| 
cluding foreign goods reexported. 

While a great nart of the total increase 
in the value of exports and imports of 
these 29 countries between 1913 and 1927 
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Change Considered 


In Central Time Zone 


Reopening of Proceedings Is, 
Ordered by I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


on May 18 announced a reopening of its 
Standard Time Zone Investigation, No. 
10122, for further hearing on the ques- 
tion whether the orders of the Commis- 
sion of October 24, 1918, defining the 
boundary line between the United States 
Central Standard Time zone and the 
Mountain Time zone in North Dakota 
should be so modified as to include that 
portion of North Dakota and any portion 
of South Dakota now in the Mountain 
time zone within the Central zone. 

The Commission’s order states that the 
legislature of South Dakota has passed a 
law adopting, effective July 1, 1929, 
Standard Central Time as the official and 
lawful time for all of that State and that 
the adoption of such a standard will con- 
flict’ with that prescribed by the Com- 
mission. 

The proceeding is assigned for hearing | 
at Bismarck, N. D., on June 7, before At- | 
torney-Examiner John T. Money, 
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Industries Abandon - 
Employes’ Schools 


War-time System of Training 
Has Nearly Disappeared. 


The actual training school, or “vesti- 
bule” school, for the training of indus- 
trial workers “on the job,” which re- 
ceived an impetus during the World War. 
has almost disappeared in thé last seven 
years, arcording to a study prepared by 
Henry S. Dennison and included in the 
chapter on “Management” in the survey 
completed by the National Bureau of 
Economic Research by the Committee on | 
Recent Economic Changes of the Presi- | 
dent’s Unemployment Conference. 

The full text of the statement of the 
Committee summarizing Mr. Denison’s 
findings follows: | 

“While. the actual training school has | 
almost disappeared,” said Mr. Dennison, 
“it is common to find functional meet | 
visors who give attention to the train- 
ing which now generally takes place in 
the producing departments, though often 
in special subdivisions of them. Appren- 
tice training courses are still used in 
considerable numbers, though restricted | 


| for the most part to a few trades; but: 


special training for aliens, so common 
10 years ag», has naturally fallen off 
and in the few cases in which it exists 
is now provided for chiefly by the com- 
munity rather than the factory. 

“For foremen training, there are to 


! 
| 
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Opportunity for Sale | 
Of American Goods 


Is Noted in Morocco! 


Trade Doubled in Last Four | 
Years; Demand Is Found 
For Automobiles and 
Petroleum Products. 





The common error of American firms | 
is to entrust their interests in Morocco | 
to French concerns, which frequently | 
means indirect shipments by way: of! 
France with consequent increase in ship- 
ping charges, commissions, etc., the As- 
sistant. Secretary of Commerce, Dr. 
Julius: Kletn, stabed May 18 in-a discus-! 
sion of French African trade opportuni- 
ties. Mr. Klein’s statement was made in 
a radio address over The National Broad-! 
casting system. | 
_ This territory, Dr. Klein remarked, is 
in a commercial sense a new country and 
needs all that a new nonmanufacturing 
country ordinarily requires. | 

Sales Opportunities Noted. 

He noted that American exporters have | 
splendid opportunities in the fields of | 
automobiles and petroleum and its de- 
rivatives, while the United States leads 
in sales of agricultural machinery and 
office equipment to Morocco. : 

The full text of Dr. Klein’s radio talk 
follows: 

The first treaty between Morocco and 
the United States was drawn up in 1787. 
This was superseded by the treaty of | 
1836, which is still in force and which | 
gives to the United States a number of 
important trade privileges, some of which 
were later confirmed in the act of Alge- 
ciras in 1906. 

Equality in Trade Established. 

This last-mentioned international 
agreement, to which the United States 
was signatory, granted equality to all 
nations in the trade of Morocco—includ- 
ing Government contracts. This means 
that French trade, for instance, enjoys no 
priority so far as tariff rates are con- 
cerned, in which respect the Moroccan 
market is far more favorable from our 
point of view than the markets of Al-} 
geria and Tunis. 

There are a number of curious and ex- 
tremély important treaty privileges en- 
joyed by American trade in Morocco | 
which make that market almost unique 
in the Mediterranean zone. In the first 
place, the American consular court has 
complete jurisdiction over American 
firms and individuals when they are de- 
fendants in civil or criminal cases. They 
are under American laws and exempt 
from local legislation, except such as is 
approved by our Department of State. 
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ihe a Employes in Spray Painting 


| Westwood, 


, Herald and Traveler; 


Data Compiled 


On Financing of 


Public Utilities 


Capital Assets and Liabilities 
And Fees of Holding Com- 
panies Are Studied by 
Trade Commission. 


Fourteenth Report 
Presented to Senate 


Preparations Are Made for Fu- 


ture Hearings on Financial 
Phases of In- 


quiry. 


The Federal Trade Commission, it was 
announced May 18, now is preparing 
summaries on the issuance 
utility securities, growth of capital as- 
sets and liabilities and service fees of 


three holding companies in preparation 
for future hearings on the financial 
phases of the Commission’s utilities in- 
quiry. 


The Commission’s announcement, made | 


in its fourteenth interim report to the 
Senate in compliance with the resolution 
under which the investigation is being 
conducted, also stated that field work 
on the relations between utility com- 
panies and service organizations was 
completed at the offices of one of the most 
important management groups. Prep- 
aration of information now available on 
intercorporate relationships ts nearing 
completion. The full text of the report 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 
in Senate Resolution 83, 70th Congress, 
First Session, (approved February 15, 
1928), regarding the investigation of cer- 
tain electric power and gas utilities eom- 
panies, that this Commission “report to 
the Senate within each 30 days after the 
passage of the resolution and finally’ on 
the completion of the investigation” upon 
the matters specified in. the resolution, 
and that it transmit therewith. the steno- 
graphic report of the evidence taken, 
this foufteenth interim _ report.is re- 
spectfully submitted. 


Companies’ Books Examined. 

Since the last interim report account- 
ants began an examination of the ac- 
counts of operating companies in two 
important holding company groups, and 
accountants were sent to another hold- 
ing company. Summaries were being 
prepared on the growth of capital as- 
sets and capital liabilities, the issuance 
of securities and the service fees of 
three holding companies, in preparation 


\for public hearing. 


Field work on the relations between 


utility companies and service organiza- 


tions was completed at the offices of one 
of the more important management 
groups. Preparation of information now 
available on intercorporate relationships 
in general is rapidly nearing completion. 

Since the last report various witnesses 
have been examined. Certain of these 
were inquired of as to the investments 
in newspapers made by the International 
Paper & Power Company or its sub- 


| sidiaries, 


Hearings Are Summarized. 

Hearings were held as follows: 

April 16, 1929: At this hearing se- 
lections from exhibits previously identi- 
fied were offered. 

April 17, 1929: State Senator Her- 
bert C. Jones, San Jose, Calif. 

April 25, 1929: William T. Crawford, 
Mass., Secretary, Sierra- 
Pacific Power Company. 

April 30, 1929: Robert Lincoln O’Brien, 
Dedham, Mass., formerly editor, Boston 
James Garfield, 
clerk, Boston Publishing Co.; A. R. Grau- 
stein, New York City, president, Inter- 
national Paper & Power Company, and 
of various subsidiarids; John Ma- 
comber, Boston, Mass., member execu- 
tive committee, New England Power 
Association, and of International Paper 
Company. 

May 2, 1929: A. Emory Wishon, San 
Francisco, Calif., former secretary, Light 
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Are Overcome by Improved Practices 


Survey Said to Show Principal Users of Process Have 
Taken Precautions to Protect Workers. 


Spray painting hazards can be largely | 


‘overcome by using nonpoisonous mate- 


rials or by adhering to the best prac- 
tices in the use of toxic materials, ac-; 
cording to an investigation made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the De-| 
partment of Labor into practices in 
spray painting in American industry. 
A summary of the investigation has just 
been made public. : 

Most of the leading users of the 
process, the Bureau states, have installed 
the best equipment available and aim 
to take every precaution possible | to 
protect the workers from deleterious ef- | 
fects. | 

The summary of the survey, which 
will appear in the May issue of the 
Monthly Labor Review, follows: | 

Since 1915 the process of spray paint- 
ing has gradually found its way into 
nearly every industry. The hazards to 
the health of persons engaged in this 
process first attracted attention in that 
year and, with each succeeding year, | 
have become all the more evident. | 

In 1925 the State of Pennsylvania, 
recognizing the possible results of the 
use of improper equipment or of lack of 


understanding, of the dangers among 
those using the spray-painting process, 
instituted an investigation to obtain | 
more definite data than was then avail- | 
able on the health hazards; and par- | 


ticularly on the risk of benzol poisoning, 
from the spraying of lacquers. Follow- 
ing the Pennsylvania study the National 
Safety Council made a supplementary 
study, both these studies being executed | 
by a staff of medical and technical au- | 
thorities. fs 

The results o° the two studies demon- 
strated the following: (1) That rela- 
tively small amounts of benzol in lac- 
quers may give rise to benzol concen- 
trations in the air breathed by the spray 
operator well above the danger limit (set 
at 100 parts per million for continuous 
exposure by the benzol committee of the 
National Safety Council); (2) That so | 
many variable and uncontrollable condi- | 


of public | 


Low-cost Materials 
For Roofing Tested 


Experiments Made on Use of 
Sawdust and Newspapers. 


Experimentat data evolved at the Bu- 
reau of Standards indicate that relatively 
large amounts of substitute materials, 
such as newspapers and sawdust, can be 
introduced into the composition of roofing 
felts without causing great difficulty in 
the manufacturing processes, it was an- 


nounced on May 18 by the Department | 


of Commerce. 

Considerable economy could be effected 
in the production of these felts, the an- 
nouncement explained, if it is found in 
the durability tests now being performed 
by the Bureau of Standards that low- 
grade substitutes do not injure service- 
ability. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

Paper felts composed of varying pro- 
portions of the usual felt-making fi- 
brous materials and with a high content 
|of low-grade substitutes were made in 
the experimental paper mill of the Bu- 
reau of Standards. The raw materials 
employed were roofing rags, old jute and 
manila bagging, old newspapers, and 
wood sawdust. Newspapers and sawdust 


felts at present but since considerable 
economy could be effected by their use, 
if the life of the roofing would not be 
impaired thereby, it was desired to 
study felts containing them. The felts 
produced were asphalt-saturated and 


2 


Increase Is Shown 
In Production of 
Women’s Clothing 


‘Output of Men’s Wear De- 
clined 1.5 Per Cent from 
1925 Estimates, Cen- 


sus Bureau States. 
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' 


The prodnction of women’s clothing 
is increasing, the total for 1927 of $1,- 
494,404,014 revealing an increase of 15.5 
per cént over 1925, while the production 
of men’s clothing is decreasing, the fig- 


ure for 1927 of $932,181,713 disclosing 
a drop of 1.5 per cent from the total of 
$946,274,140 for 1925, according to an 
announcement made public on May 18 
by the Bureau of the Census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

_ Concentration of the women’s cloth- 
ing industry largely in the eight cities 
of New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, Los Ange- 
les, and Baltimore, was revealed in the 
survey made by the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus. The male clothing industry is con- 
centrated in 10 cities, New York, Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Rochester, Baltimore, 
Cincinnati, Boston, Cleveland, St. /Louis, 
and Milwaukee. 


Increase Is 15.5 Per Cent. 

The announcement follows in full text: 

According to data collected at the 
biennial census of manufactures taken 
in 1928, the establishments engaged 
primarily in the manufacture of wom- 
en’s clothing in 1927, reported products 
to the value of $1,494,401,044. This 
amount represents an increase of 15.5 
per cent as compared with $1,293,705,291 
reported for 1925, the last preceding 
census year. 


Of the total ($1,494,401.044) for 1927, | 


regular factories contributed $1,398,930,- 
522, or 93.6 per cent, and contract shops 
$95,470,522, or 6.4 per cent. The total 
production for 1927 was made up as fol- 
lows: Women’s and misses’ suits, 4,470,- 
867, valued at $68,041,210; women’s and 
misses’ house dresses and bungalow 
aprons, 60,891,921, $77,061,720; other 
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Japan Accepts Proposals 
‘For Reduction of Navies 
Japan.‘has communicated to the United 


States her general acceptance of the 
naval reduction principles outlined at 


Geneva last month by the American dele- | 


gate, Ambassador Hugh S. Gibson. This 
was stated orally by the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, on May 18. 
Japan also has signified her willing- 
ness to confer regarding further naval 
reduction, Secretary Stimson added, al- 
though it was explained no mention was 
made of the date of any conference. No 
conference is expected in the near future, 
it was subsequently stated orally by the 


| Department. 


Complete 
News Summary 


-. . Of every article in 
this issue will be found 
on the Back Page. 


The News Summary 
is classified by topics 
every day for the con- 





tions ubtain in tne spraying of materials 
containing various lead compounds that 
exhaust ventilation can not always be 
depended upon properly to protect the 
operator or other workers in the vicinity | 
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are not used commercially in roofing | 


‘Tariff Commiss 


| ion 
| 


Urged Lower Duty 
On Sugar in 1924 


Recommendations Made by 
Majority Were Not Acted 
Upon by Mr. Coolidge as 


Being Unwarranted. 
| 


Representative Garner 


Urges Sliding Scale 


| Plan Would Assure Fixed Min- 
imum Price to Domestic Pro- 
ducers, Minority Mem- 
ber Declares. 


The United States Tariff Commission 
in July, 1924, recommended to President 


Coolidge that the tariff on Cuban sugar | 


be reduced from 1.76 cents to 1.23 cents 
per pound, it has been revealed by the 
text of the Commission’s report which 
has just become available for publication. 
This was one of the reports called for by 
the resolution (S. Res. 60), introduced re- 
cently by Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Mas- 
sachusetts, and adopted by the Senate in 
anticipation of consideration of the new 
tariff bill (H. R. 2667) which proposes a 
tariff of 2.40 cents per pound on Cuban 
sugar. 
Recommendations Not Accepted. 

The Commission’s report in 1924 was 
signed by three members (a majority of 
those sitting) who were: the vice chair- 
man, William S. Culbertson, and Com- 
missioners David J. Lewis and Edward 
P. Costigan. The chairman, Thomas O. 
Marvin, and Commissioner William Bur- 
gess presented a minority report in which 
they declared that no decrease in the 
existing tariff on Cuban sugars was 
justified. 

President Coolidge later issued a state- 
ment asserting that “after full considera- 
tion of all the facts shown in the reports 
of the members of the Tariff Commission 
I do not find that differences in cost of 
production are sufficiently established un- 
der present conditions to warrant any 
change in the present duty.” 

Sliding Scale is Proposed. 

The proposed sugar increase will meet 
with opposition in the House, Represen- 
tative Garner (Dem.), of Uvalde, Tex., 
ranking minority member of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, prom- 


ised May 18 when he made public the | 


text of the tariff bill (H. R. 2667) an 
amendment to the sugar schedule which 
he will offer. 

Mr. Garner explained that the amend- 
ment provides a sliding scale of tariff 
duties to assure a fixed minimum price 
to domestic sugar producers as well as 
to assure American consumers sugar at 
not more than 5% cents per pound. 
Under its provision, Mr, Garner said, 
American beet and cane sugar producers 
would be able to know in advance they 
were going to receive at least $4.20 per 
100 pounds. 

Mr. Garner’s statement in full text 
follows: 

“T understand these rates are not ac- 
ceptable to the sugar people, but it seems 
to me a fair, just, and equitable solu- 
tion of the problem. 

Suggestion Is Submitted. 

“If one must Judge by past éxperiences 
it will give to the American people not 
exceeding 5 to 5%%-cent sugar at all 
times, which I think is a reasonable 
in America. Moreover 
in advance that they are going to receive 
at least $4.20 per 100 pounds for 96 de- 
gree sugar and they could plant their 
crops accordingly. 





“This proposal would probably stop, | 


in the future, continued agitation as to 
the sugar rates. When Cuban sugar was 
selling low, as it is now, the rates would 
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Use in Rayon Industry 


| Expands Pulp Output 
‘Demand for Bleached Product 
Modifies Manufacture. 


The increasing deinand of the rayon 
| industry for bleached pulp is bringing 
about marked changes in the Norwegian 
| pulp mills, it is stated by the Commer- 


| cial Attache at Oslo, Marquard H. Lund, | 


|in advices made public May 18 by the 
| Department of Commerce. These milfs 
are rebuilding their equipment to enable 
them to turn out bleached pulp for rayon 
| manufacture mstead of unbleached pulp 
|for paper mill consumption which con- 
| stitutes the present output. 

The statement follows in full text: 
|It is estimated that in 1928 the rayon 
industry consumed a total of approxi- 
/mately 185,000 metric tons of bleached 
| sulphite, an increase of 40,000 tons over 
the preceding year. It is not unlikely 
that 1929 will see a similar increase over 
1928. 

If the demand from this source should 


/ continue at the same rate, the sulphite | 


| pulp producers will be in a much stronger 
| position than they have been, unless new 
| production offsets this advantage. Based 
|on reports made public since the first of 
| the year, no less than 75,000 tons of pulp 
| should be direvted from unbleached to 
| bleached pulp production during 1929. 
Last year it was estimated that the 
Seandinavian countries and Finland fur- 
|nished from 40 to 45 per cent of the 
| total requirements of bleached sulphite 
| pulp for the rayon industry. There can 
be no doubt, Commercial Attache Lund 
states, that they intend to maintain their 
position in this market, 


price, and constitutes the cheapest food | 
it will enable | 
the beet and cane sugar people to know | 
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| Alaska to Be Mapped 
By Air Photography 


| 


Government Survey. 


An expeditiun known as the Alaskan 
Aerial Survey Detachment, representing 
| cooperation between the Navy, Agricul- 
jture, and 
soon proceed to Alaska for a continua- 
tion of the task of making air pictures 


as a basis for maps of certain areas of | 


that Territory, according to a statement 
made public on May 18 by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. The statement, 
in full text, follows: 


Comdr. A. W. Radford. Other members 
of the party are Lieut. E. F. Burkett, 
executive officer; Lieut. Comdr. A. C. 
Smith, medical officer; Lieut. Thomas 
Macklin, in charge of the airplane tender; 
and Lieuts. R. F. Whitehead, C. : 
Greber, L. P. Pawlikowski, and E. F. 
Carr. 


of the Geological Survey, who will ac- 
|resentative of the Interior and Agricul- 


capacity, will join the expedition at 
Seattle and fly to Alaska in one of the 
planes. 

The expedition consists of the airplane 
tender “Gannet,” a 140-foot barge 
equipped for quartering the photographic 
and aerial units, and four Loening am- 
phibian planes of the latest type. The 
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Increased Efficiency 
Of Communications 


By Mergers Asserted 


Small Number of Companies 
Using Every Means of 
Transmitting _Intelli- 
gence Is Forecast. 


Communications companies, small in 
number but utilizing every means of 
trengriitting intelligence known to, wire, 
wireless and ¢able, were’ forecast to the 


Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
| May 18 as a business development near 
jat hand in the United States by the 
jchief of the Army Signal Corps, Maj. 
|Gen. George S. Gibbs. The Committee 
is considering a bill (S. 6) to regulate all 
forms of intelligence transmission by 
electricity and possibly electrical power 
| transmission, 


These communications companies, 
which will combine all the functions of 
the now separate telegraph, telephone, 
cable and radio companies, will evolve 
naturally out of the greater efficiency 
and public service to be obtained, Gen- 
eral Gibbs asserted. He characterized 
as “very unfortunate and very reaction- 
ary” the provision in the Rad‘o Act which 
prohibits combinations between radio and 
wire communications companies as tend- 
ing to create a monopoly 

“The method in the law is all wrong,” 
testified the Signal Corps Chief. “If com- 
petition is wanted, let us have two or 
possibly three communications companies 
but let each be a real communications 
company and not restricted simply to 
one form of transmission.” 

Government Control Asked. 

Full Government contro! and rate 
regulation of such communication com- 
panies would not only be necessary but 
is to be advocated, said General Gibbs, 
urging that this control be a vigorous 
assurance of the best public service at 
the cheapest price. 

Such mergers of the now separate 
| forms of communications would be to the 
advantage of radio, argued the witness, 
placing it as an important and necessary 
auxiliary to wire communication rather 
than as a struggling competitor. 
| General Gibbs supported his conten- 
| tions regarding communication com- 
panies by pointing to the communications 
system maintained by the Army in 
Alaska, 

“This is one of the best communica- 


tion systems in the world,” he declared, | 


“because it has perfect freedom in using 
any combination of methods of trans- 
mission and thereby has a flexibility 
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‘Cost of Radio Sets 


Advances in 1929 


| Average Value During First 
| Quarter Is Estimated at $165. 


The average value of each radio re- 
ceiving set sold through the United 


States during the first quarter of this | 


year was $165, compared with a value of 
$158 per set in the last quarter of 1928 
and $167 for the months of July, August 
|and September, 1928, according to a 
statement made, public May 18 by the 
Department of ®mmerce. Following is 
the statement in’ full text: 

Replies from 7,581 radio dealers in 
the United States indicated a retail vol- 
ume of business amounting to $25,540,- 
245, during the first quarter of this year, 


according to results of the April 1, 1929, | 


| quarterly survey of radio stocks in deal- 

ers’ hands, compiled by the Department 
in cooperation with the Radio Division 
of the National Electrical Manufacturers 
Association, 

This figure compares with $20,508,666 
worth of business by 6,766 reporting 
dealers the third quarter and $37,975,- 
15 by 6,569 dealers the fourth quarter 
of last year. The fourth quarter’s busi- 
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“sé 


ore to Take Pictures for | 


Interior Departments, will | 
The expedition is in charge of Lieut. | 


R. H. Sargent, topographic engineer | 
|company the expedition as official rep- | 


ture Departments and act in an advisory | 


NDER no other system of 
government has reason been 


allowed so full and broad a scope 
to combat error.” 


—James K. Polk, 
President of the United States, 
1845—1849 
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Bolivia Given 


Opportunity to 
Seek Sea Outlet 


Way Declared to Have Been 
Left Open for Future Set- 
tlement With Chile 
Or Peru. 


‘Grounds for Grievance 


Said to Be Lacking 


Situation Was Considered Care- 
fully in Settlement of Tacna- 
Arica Dispute, Mr. 
Stimson Says. 


The United States purposely inserted 
a paragraph in the Tacna-Arica cor- 
respondence which may give Bolivia a fu- 
| ture outlet to the sea through these 
provinces, it was stated orally, May 18, 
by the Secretary of State, Henry L. 


| Stimson. 


Secretary Stimson’s statement was 
made after the Bolivian legation had ex- 


pressed the view that the Tacna-Arica 
settlement left the “historic question of 
the Pacific far from settled.” 

The paragraph which Secretary Stim- 
son referred to follows: 

“In presenting this proposal to Your 
Excellency’s Government I am directed 
by the Secretary of State to say that, 
in making it, the President of the United 
| States of America has been guided by 
|agreements reached directly between 
Peru and Chile on questions involved be- 
tween them in the solution of the prob- 
lem of Tacna-Arica. \ 

Reason for Insertion Explained. 

“The proposal is therefore not to be 
interpreted as indicating that either the 
President or the Government of the 
United States of America expresses any 
opinion or view or makes any suggestion 
in any way whatever regarding any fu- 
ture disposition by either party of that 
portion of the territory in dispute which 
will be in its possession should the pro- 
posal enclosed herewith he accepted by 
the Governments of Peru.and Chile” _ 

This paragraph was inserted care- 
fully and designedly, Secretary Stimson 
explained, so that Bolivia would have no 
right to say that the United States had 
locked her out from the sea in per- 
petuity. The way has been left open 
for a future settlement with either coun- 
trv. he said. 

The whole situation was taken into 
the most careful consideration, Secre- 
tary Stimson stated, and the United 
States was most careful to see that noth- 
ing was done to place any obstacles in 
the path of Bolivia’s future access to 
the sea. 








| an outlet to the sea. 


Bolivia has no grievance, Secretary 
Stimson said, in commenting upon the 
Bolivian. Legations statement. The 
Tacna-Arica settlement, instead of stir- 
ring up discord, settles a 45-year old 
controversy which was the only really 
serious problem on the South American 
continent. 

Bolivian Views Given. 

The Bolivian statement follows in full 
text: 

“The Tacna-Arica dispute has come to 
an end according to an announcement 
made by President Hoover. 

“However, the historic auestion of the 
Pacific which includes Bolivia, Chile, 
Peru is far from settled, and it will not 
be unless the land-locked condition in 
which Bolivia has endured national life 
since the war of 1879 is changed. 

“Commercial intercourse and economic 
conditions of all nations render it a ne- 
cessity that every country should have 
Bolivia, which has 
lost an extensive and rich seacoast should 
have hers and not be deprived of her in- 
alienable right of free communication 
with the ocean. 

“Bolivia trusts that a spirit of justice 
and constructive Pan Americanism will 
lead Bolivia’s neighbors to realize: that 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 8.] 


Employment Situation 


In April Satisfactory 


‘Increased Volume in Country 
As Whole Is*Found. 


The general employment situation in 





industry throughout the country during 
April was fairly satisfactory, according 
to a statement made public on May 18 
| by the Employment Service of the De- 
| partment of Labor based upon a survey 
of conditions. The statement, in full text, 
| follows: 
The general industrial employment 
| situation existing throughout the United 
States during April can be described as 
fairly satisfactory. While there was 
| considerable idleness apparent in certain 
sections, the volume of employment in 
the country as a whole increased. : 
The high level of employment main- 
| tained in March in the automobile and 
allied industries was continued. Quite a 
number of the factories manufacturing 
rubber tires worked on a 3-shift bas 
with large forces engaged. The iron an 
steel mills were particularly active 
many of these plants worked at capacity 
and employed additional help. atis- 
factory operations and employment were 
| reported in the airplane factories, elee- 
| trical apparatus and equipment Plants 
and in plants prodecing radios and radio 
} accessories, he shipyards were very 
| busy and kept large forces steadily em- 
| ployed. The usual spring curtailment 
was noted in the boot and shoe industry 
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| Podral Employment Hazards to Employes in Spray Painting Twelve Applications Discoveries of Chemical Processes 


Of Americans Only 


Is Proposed in Bill 


Legislation Advocated by 
Representative Cable. to 
Regulate Operations 
Of Contractors. 


Are Overcome by Improved Practices 


‘Survey Said to Show Principal Users of Process Have 
Taken Precautions to Protect Workers. 


Continued from Page 1.) 


of the operation; (3) That the hazard|the flow of air by the use of a vane 
from spraying siliceous materials can|anemometer. In most cases, however, 
be largely overcume by exhaust ventila-'the plants visited did not have instru- 
| tion of from 150 to 200 feet. per minute | ments for measuring air velocity. 


For New or Modified 
Radio Permits Filed 


Authority for Construction | 
Of Four Broadcasting 
Stations Requested of 
Commission. 


To Produce New Materials Discussed 


Bureau of Mines Says German Scientists Expect to Com- 
mercialize Manufacture of Liquid Fuel from Coal. 
distillation industry as a_ source of 


“wood alcohol.” More recently processes 
have been discovered for the production 


The process of producing liquid fuel 
from coal by means of water gas recently 
announced in Germany is being devel-; 


oped for utilization on a commercial j 
scale, according to a statement made 
public on May 18 by the Bureau of Mines 


of oils and motor fuels from coal by 
direct hydrogenation and through inter- 
mediate formation of water gas from 


past the spra, operator; and (4) That 


Twenty-four of the 71 piants did not 


Regulation of employment on public 
works by requiring contractors to em- 
ploy only American workmen living in 
the State in which the work is carried on 
is proposed in a bill which Representative 
Cable (Rep.), of Lima, Ohio, has drafted 


for introduction in the House May 20. 

The full text of an explanatory state- 
ment by Mr. Cable follows: 

“This bill seeks further to protect 
American labor by supplementing the 
eight-hour day on public works law. 
Contractors are required by the provi- 
sions of this new bill, not only to employ | 
local labor living in the State in which 
the work is carried on, but also to em- 
ploy Americans only. 

“Of the many plans suggested to rem- 
edy the unemployment situation, the 
greatest of them all was the restrictive 
immigration law. We do not want cheap 
labor to come here to compete with the 
American workins‘man. 

Contractor Said to Benefit. } 

This bill not only protects local labor; 
it also benefits the local contractor. It 
gives him an equal chance with the out- 
side contractor, who would otherwise base 
his bid on cheap transient labor. 

“We are now planning a great Federal 
construction program further to. relieve | 
the unemployment situation. Public work, 
including public buildings, flood control, 
dredging of rivers and harbors, reclama- 
tion, and Federal-aid-highways, come 
within the provisions of the bill. 

“As was rémarked by President Cool- 
idge in a message to Congress, ‘The Fed- 
eral Government should continue to set 
the example as 2 good employer. The | 
bill would go far toward carrying this | 
into effect.” 

Emergency Work Excepted. 

The full text of the bill follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House | 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That 
it shall be unlawful, except in the case, 
of extraordinary emergency, for any con- | 
tractor or subcontractor to use, on any 
public work of the Uniied States or of the 
District of Columbia, the services of any 
laborer or mechanic who is (1) an alien, 
or (2) not an inhabitant of the State or) 
such District in which the services of | 
such laborer or mechanic are 50. used. | 
Any: contractor or subcontracter willfully ; 
violationg the provisions of this act shall | 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and 
shall, upon conviction, be punished by 
a fine not to exceed $100. : 

Each day during which the services of 
any individual are used in violation of 
the provisions of this act shall be deemed 
a separate offense. . 

Sec. 2. This act shall not apply in the} 
case of work performed under any con- 
tract made prior to the enactment thereof. 

gee Rigid ceeded esttatadsoreneeentians 


Photographs to Be Taken 


From Airplane in Alaska, 


| workers employed to spray-coat objects | furnish any sort of a respirator to the 
| within buildings, booths, rooms, or any; spray operators. Two plants reported 
|inclosed space with either paints or lac- | that respirators were issued for any 
|quers containing benzol or lead com-| work that was considered hazardous, 
| pounds or siliceous materials, as vitreous | while four plants supplied respirators 
{enamels or similar materials, regardless |on certain kinds of work. All of the 
of the type of ventilation or the use or | other 41 establishments supplied the op- 
/nonuse of respirators or masks, should jerators with respirators. In 15 of these 
be examined, both before beginning the | plants the operators always wore the 
work and periodically thereafter, for the | devices during spray operations, while 
‘early detection of any ‘symptoms of|in 3 plants the operators on certain 
| poisoning or effects of breathing silica. | work always did so; in 17 plants, al- 
Labor Department | though respirators were supplied, the op. 


| * erators made a practice of not wearing 
‘Investigated Hazard | thaw; in 1 plant, respirators were worn 





Eight applications for modifications of | 
| broadcasting licenses and four for au- 
thority to construct new broadcasting 
stations have been received by the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission. The full text 
of the Commission’s statement follows: 
| Station WCKY.—L. B. Wilson, Inc., 
| Harrison, Ohio (post office address Cov- | 
‘ington, Ky.) This application for con- 
jsent to voluntary assignment of radio 
| station construction permit requests au- 
thority to transfer the license of above 
applicant. (To incorporate old name, | 
|L. B. Wilson). " 








| full text of the statement follows: 


| dynamics and_ kinetics, 


coke. These latter processes, however, 
have not yet been widely applied commer- 
cially. 

Another process, by which hydrocarbon 
ls and organic liquids are produced 


of the Department of Commerce. The 


Within recent years, many yadieally | 
new processes for producing indus- 


trially important materials have been! oj 


discovered as the direct result of the from coal through the medium of water | 


knowledge accumulated during many] gas, was announced by Fischer in Ger- 
years of research on chemical thermo-! many. Recently Audibert and Raineau 
observes the; have submitted to the French National 
United States Bureau of Mines, Depart-| Bureau of Liquid Fuels a comprehensive 
ment of Commerce. Among the oldest| report of work on the development of 
of these is the synthetic ammonia proc-|this process. Although the catalysts 
ess which is now successfully competing: necessary to this process have not yet 


with natural deposits as a sourse of ni-| been developed to the point of commer- 
trates. The synthetic methanol process 


cial application, it has been shown that | 


| materials containing benzol or lead com- 


| erators. 


The present report is the result of an: most of the time and in 3, part of the 
|investigation made by the Bureau of time; and in the other 2 plants they 
|Labor Statistics in 71 manufacturing | were regularly worn by some operators 
;and mercantile establishments and eight | while others made a practice of 
| Government posts to determine (1) what | ing without respirators. 

{has been done to overcome the hazards | 
|of the process during its further devel- | 


opment, and (2) what can be done fur- | 
ther to protect the worker or to elimi- j 


|nate the inherent dangers\ofi the process.|as to the cause of disability or the 


The results of the investigation indi- | 
cate that: (1) The best practices largely ; 


|overcome the hazards of ‘the process; ; 
| (2) Most large and some small plants 


have installed high-grade equipment, | 


| while some small plants have taken no) 


steps whatever toward protection; (3) 
The development of nonpoisonous sub- 


| stitutes for lead and benzol has for most 


purposes reached a point where it is 
not necessary to spray materials con- 
taining harmful ingredients; (4) Where 


pounds are used, stringent regula- 
tion should be maintained;’ and (5) | 
Several States have already adopted, or | 
have inaugurated a definite movement to | 
adopt, special regulations or have worked 


|out a definite means of controlling the! 
| process and protecting the spray op-| 


The data in the study were secured | 
from establishment records, hospital | 
records, physicians, spray operators, and ; 
various employes and officials of the es- 
tablishments visited. The Bureau em- | 
ployed no medical adviser nor technical 
aid, as it was assumed that previous 
studies had covered the scientific aspects ! 
of the problem rather thoroughly and! 
that there was no further need of proof 
that a definite and serious hazard exists 
wherever materials concaining benzol, 
silica, or lead compounds are applied by 
the spray process. 


Most cases Due 
To Lead Poisoning 


In the course of the survey 39 cases } 
of poisoning were found in which the 
disability appeared to have resulted from 
practices or conditions connected with | 
the process. Each was thoroughly inves- 
tigated to determine whether the occupa- ' 
tion of spray painting was responsible, | 


| and whether there had been any previous. and many of these: workers were unem- 


exposure which might have contributed | 
to the disability. The majority of these 
cases were found to have been caused by 


|the absorption of lead, only two cases|chanics existed in several localities, 


| ercising great care, according to the doc-| 


jterials used in the 


Station for Florence, S. C 

Station New.—H. W. Divine, 226 West | 
Evans St., Florence, S. C. This appli- 
cation for a radio broadcasting construc- 
»|tion permit requests the authority to 
spray-|erect a new station using 810 kilocycles, 
'50 watts power and 3% hours daily ex- 
cept Sunday. 

Station KFLV.—A. T. Frkyman, out- 
side: city of Rockford, Ill. This appli- 
cation for modification of station licenses 
covers C. P. issued on September 12, 


Another table shows the important 
facts for the 39 cases of poisoning found 
in the investigation. In 10 cases either 
no definite information was available 


cause was 

painting. | 1,410 kilocycles, 500 watts power, shar- 
The: table shows the duration of the! ing time with WHBL. 

disability, the years in the occupation, 





in the process, the nature and the | Streets, Albany, Mo. 


posure in other employment, and the erect a new station using 1,910 kilo- 
diagnosis of the illness or incapacity, 

Six of the cases resulted in death, | time. 
while in the remaining 33 cases the dis- 
ability, at the time of the agent's visit, | 
had lasted one year or less, the slightest |Co.. Inc., 1125 Commerce Ave., Long- 
being a case in which the person suffered | view, Wash. This application for consent 
er while at his work. He was sent/to voluntary assignment to transfer radio 
to a doctor, 


Transfer of License. 


amination including a blood count which | 
revealed many stippled cells. There-;/W. Lovejoy and R. W. Kerfoot to the 
after he worked at the same job by ex-| above-named applicant. 
Station, new.—Peter S. Litwinski and 
tor’s instructions, in the performance of |Robert N. Young, Shawnee Road, Mar- 
his work. tinsville, N. Y. This application for radio 
A review of the occupations shows broadcasting station construction permit 
that four of the persons were not spray | requests the authority to ereet a new 
painters, but were exposed to the effects! station using 1,350 kilocycles 1 kilowatt 
of spray materials because of the nature | and unlimited time. 
of their employment. Investigation | Station WJBK.—James F. Hopkins, 
showed that their disability was due to} Horon Hotel, Ypsilanti, Mich, This ap- 
the toxic ingredients of the spray ma-| plication for radio broadcasting station 
plants where they |construction permit requests the author- 
were employed. ity to move transmitter. and studio from 
anti, Mich.. to above-named address. 
| "Station WJW.—John F. Wimer (Mans- 
field Broadcasting Corp.), Park Ave. at 
Main St., Mansfield, Ohio. This appli- 
cation for radio broadcasting station 
construction permit poorena’s «Ag sot 
A $4.5 re tr io from 
part-time schedules. Conditions in the on a aed and 
textile industry remained somewhat | Third Streets, to above-named address. 
spotty. Increases to forces were made| St : WSPD —The Toledo Broad- 
in some of these mills; however, others | cation 4 Lu- 
operated on greatl tailed schedules |C2Stin& Company, 505 Jefferson Ave., Lu 
g y_ curtailed schedules | -.. County, Toledo, Ohio. This applica- 
tion for radio broadcasting station con- 
struction permit requests the authority 
to move from Commodore Perry Hotel, 
Jefferson and Superior Sts., to above 


Industrial Employment 
In April Satisfactory 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and a number of these factories reported 


ployed. The majority of the metal-work- 
ing establishments reported capacity 
operations and a shortage of skilled me- 


[Continued from Page 1.] |being diagnosed as benzol poisoning, | Copper mining, particularly in the Moun.t@ddress and increased power from 500 


“Gannet” is proceeding from San Diego, | 
Calif., to the navy yard at Bremerton, 
Wash., where the barge is being recon- 
ditioned, and it is expected to leave 
Bremerton, with the barge in tow, in 
time to arrive in Alaska by May 25. The 
airplanes will be flown to Alaska. It is 
expected that they will leave their pres- | 
ent base. San Diego, Calif., May 10, and| 
Seattle, Wash., May 18. 7 

The decision as to the places at which | 
the expedition will base during the sum- | 
mer will be made by the commanding} 
officer after he arrives in Alaska. | 

During the summer of 1926 an expe- | 
dition was sent to Alaska by the Navy 
Department, at the request of the In- | 
terior Department, to make aerial pho- | 
tographs of the islands of southeastern | 
Alaska, to obtain material for the com-| 
pilation of maps of areas whose topog- | 
raphy is so rugged as to make mapping | 
by ground methods particularly difficult. | 
An area of approximately 10,000 square 
miles was photographed by this expedi- 
tion, which yieided over 5,000 photo- 
graphs for use in mapping, in addition | 
to many photographs of areas of special 
economic interest. 

Some of the photographs made in the 
course of this work have already been 
used by the Geological Survey in compil- 
ing a map of a portion of the area, and 
the photographs are proving extremely 
useful to the Forest Service in studying 


| organization. 


while one case was called “turpentine 
poisoning by the doctor in attendance. 
The data secured concerning spray 
equipment and materials in the estab- | 
lishments covered represent only such in- | 
formation as the manufacturer or es 
ployer could give, and indicate in many 
cases that the employer is poorly in- 
formed as to the possible hazards in his 
Only 20 of the 71 es- 
tablishments were aware of the velocity 
of exhaust air maintained at the work 
places by their equipment. The other 
plants relied on the manufacturer of the : 
booths or equipment, or on the local en- | 
gineers who had supplied and installed | 
the equipment, to provide such equip- } 
ment as, in their best judgment, would | 
meet the particular problem. Usually, no | 
steps were taken, to check up on the 
equipment after the installation to de- | 
termine if it was of sufficient capacity | 
or was efficiently removing the fumes 


}and spray cloud from the workroom or 


booth. 
Eighteen of the 71 plants furnished | 
definite information as to harmful con- | 


3 had been definitely informed that the | 
materials used contained no harmful in- | 
gredients, while 13 furnished the exact 
percentage of the ingredients of the 





the distribution and extent of the forests | 
and the amount of timber and in deter-| 
mining the available water power in 
southeastern Alaska. It is estimated that 
the development of the pulp-manufactur- 
ing industry in southeastern Alaska has 
been advanced several years by the in- 
formatior obtained on this expedition. 
Three large islands in this part of 
Alaska—Kuiu, Chichagof, and Baranof— 
and many thousands of square miles of 
the mainland have not yet been photo- 
graphed. Both the Geological Survey 
and the Forest Service desire to obtain 
photographs of these areas, and the Navy 
Department has, therefore, been re- 


percentage of harmful elements had been | 


the occurrence of one or more cases of 
| poisoning in the plants. 

Thirty-five plants could give no infor- 
mation whatever as to whether or not the 
materials used in spray coating con- 
tained any toxic ingredients, while in 
the remaining 18 plants the coating ma- 
terials were known to contain either lead 
| or benzol, but the per. cent or amount 
| was not available, 

Case Figures Given 


|For Each Plant 


| Experience of the 71 plants in the use 


tent in the materials that were being | 
used in spray coating. Of the 18 plants, | 


materials which were known to be harm- | 
ful; in the other 2 plants, the exact | 


learned only by analysis as a result of | 


tts power to 1 kilowatt. 

Facilities for Grant City, Mo. 
| Station, new.—Grant City Park Corp., 
|Grant City, Mo. This application for ra- 
dio broadcasting station construction per- 
mit requests the authority to erect a 
new station using 830 kilocycles 15 watts 
power and unlimited time. 

Station KFBB.— Buttrey Broadcast, 
|Inc., 7 miles out from Great Falls, Mont. 
This application for radio broadcasting 
station construction permit requests the 
well employed withi 2 3 ave | authority to change location and appara- 
Large eaees eerie eae of transmitter; also increased power 
have been started in many States anq|{tom 500 watts power to 1 kilowatt day 


tain district, continued to employ large |¥@ 
forces. 


All outdoor work increased and many 
laborers were absorbed on building, high- 
way construction, municipal improve- 
ments, and in connection with agricul- 
tural activities. While there was a good 
volume of building under way, surpluses 
of these craftsmen were reported in 
several cities. However, building per- 
mits are constantly being issued and the 
building-trades men should be fairly 


Information received by the Bureau 
of Education, Department of Interior, 
it was announced May 17, shows that 
provision is made for the coaching of 
athletics in the school systems of 80 
per cent of the cities of 10,000 to 30,- 


100,000 and 90 per cent in cities of 100,- 
000 or more. 

The full text of the statement made 
public by the Bureau in connection with 
| an article to be published in the current 
issue of the Bulletin of Physical Edu- 


ies auemlenens wattcak’ ? -. lage | and 500 watts night. No change in hours 
of nor bright. ook for this class | of operation. Old addreess, Second Ave. 
Station KWTC. — Pacific - Western 
Broadcasting Federation, North Syca- 
To Seek Outlet to Sea This application for radio broadcasting 
ee stati -onstructi ermit requests th 
[Continued from Page 1.] euneka ts Gata toes: : : 
: |Santa Ana, Calif., to address above 
sea will not only hinder her development | [ : : issi 
and the commercial relations between | en aor aa 
‘ L ational! | 
friendship.” oer . ° : 
A statement, May 18, by Secretary, Practice of Coaching 
logg, former Secretary of State, for the | 
| Settlement of the Tacna-Arica dispute, | 
Se ete colton ~ 8 45-year-old System Used by 90 Per Cent of 
ich ha: ious | ; ‘iti 
s been the only serjous | Schools in Large Cities. 
Mr. Kellogg Given Credit. | 
Mr. Kellogg’s administration ‘is en- 
jit about. Through many vicissitudes 
he brought the matter along by the 
| where both countries have directly set- 
_tled the problem. It was through Mr. 
| Which for many years had had no diplo- 
matic relations, were induced ‘to appoint, 
|country, and since that was done they 
| have been able to get together in normal 


. and Third St., Havre, Mont. 

Bolivia Has Opportunity 

more and Third Sts., Santa Ana, Calif. 
to keep Bolivia without an access to the | authority to move from 1101 N. Ross St., 
them but jeopardize their intern | pen See eee 
Stimson, giving credit to Frank B. Kel- | Athletics Is General 
| follows in full text: 
source of discontent ‘in South America. | 
| titled to very great credit for bringing | 
kindly exercise of good offices to a point 
Kellogg’s good work that these countries, | 
|respectively, ambassadors to the other 
|and easy communication, and this set- 


is likewise competing with the wood 





the process holds considerable promise. 


found to be other than spray | 1929, completion date May 20, 1929, for.) 


Station New.—Joseph Edward David- | 
the product sprayed, the materials used|/son and C. A. Ross, Smth and Clay | 

This application | 
amount of the harmful ingredients in! for radio broadcasting station construc- | 
the materials, any possible previous ex-|tion permit requests the authority to | 


{¢ycles, 100 watts power and unlimited | 


Station KUJ.—Columbia Broadcasting | 


who made a thorough ex-| broadzasting station license. requests the | 
authority to transfer the license of Fred 


108 Michigan Avenue, 2nd floor, Ypsil- | 


600; 93 per cent in cities of 30,000 to} 


!For example, from 1,000 cubic feet of 
water gas 1 gallon of organic liquids and 


'fnchigblice Abandon 


Employes’ Schools 


can be produced. 
consist principally of hydrocarbons and 


tain a large proportion of methane. It 
is to be expected that such processes 
will continue to replace the time-worn 
methods for obtaining the great variety 
of products so essential to modern civil- 
ization. 


War-time System of Training | 
Workers Has Nearly 
Disappeared. 





| 
| 





[Continued from Page 1.] and since the object of them is to produce 
be found, and apparently in increasing! liquid fuels, the Pittsburgh Experiment 
a , ~| Station of the United States Bureau of 
numbers, foremen’s conferences, coopira é 
: ; p State} Mines, Department of Commerce has 
Gin en ee, SS ee oe been active in work on the development 
departments of education, evening F teas secidien 
classes at the plant in special subjects | ° Pp . 
and discussion groups. A ed by the | 
United States Chamber 0 ommerce D h R R d d 
gave the number of courses for foreman- eat ate e€ uee 
ship training as 105 in pose 1 933 in} 6 
1927. The old doctrine that a foreman I N Yy k ¢ 
was to learn his job on the job and| n ew or. ity 
from the job is not so often ee | 
“In a small and growing number of; a 
companies, educational ae are| Number Said to Have Drop- 
offered for those beyon oremanship 
grade; courses - cultural majests hav-| ped from yee! 12 Per 
ing no direct relation to the business | 00 s ears. 
were found in a little less than 10 per 1, Oin5 
cent of the companies of this survey. ; Se a pe 
|Some of the larger corporations have The death rate In ee York City, 
carefully arranged job sequences to be which was more than 30 per 1,000 popu- 
| followed through under pn guidance of | lation half a century ago, now is about 
a training supervisor. ese were €s-/ 15 4 ited S Publi 
| : . 2 per 1,000, the United States Public 
| pecially dsigned for college graduates, | Health Service announced May 18 upon 
| but are usually open to others og receipt of a report from the New York 
— of the appropriate examination. | City Department of Health. 
“An interesting special case of train- | text of the statement follows: 
ing has been developed by the public|. Senet ie ae ' 
| zelations departments of some public | ice has received the following statement 
| service corporations. Their corps of! 
‘service samplers’ continually test the | Health: 
| fee the Se ke en | Abraham Jacobi will perhaps recail his 
jane oe unsatisfactory cases without | graphic ee et ee 
| identification, These latter are made the; 280. In those 8, as ob vi 
subject of discussions by executives and minded me eemnreners a —— pone’ 
of large , group conferences of ‘contact | with con nce on a —= as - num = 
pore bed cl noel ce Re a i Ye vg pny Ee al ye Glan 
ment are considered. - 
“As a means of general education, the} ter, and when these were over the many 
prs petit or gpalgen ogy Neg they ag bee Pace Me age St nn 
years ago, but as such it has been quite | ty y 1 on- 
widely discontinued. Few other activities | tinuance of a lucrative practice during 
related to personnel management have | the summer ig be . ‘ 
<epcae dncnetina: TOUTE Seicis i a|'tien of lane than LMA each pone Wh 
° ; S ’ ’ se 
significant number of cases, ranking now | nessed over 1,200 deaths from scarlet 
as a — - fostering _ will and! a, ae a = sae, 
promoting better acquaintance among | 4,000-5, eaths from “cholera mor- 
all members of the organization rather | bus,” 500 deaths from typhoid fever and 
than as a strictly ——e device.” ; an equal manent SE ype sin a 
Mr. Dennison’s report is based on facts' How conditions have changed! ith a 
gathered during an investigation lasting| population four times as great, scarlet 
nearly a year in which 500 persons repre- | fever now causes less than 100 deaths a 
senting 10 companies, in various parts! year, diphtheria about 600 deaths, 
of the United States, were interviewed. | “cholera morbus” about 1,000 deaths, 
Mr. Denison is the head of sa aoe \typhoid fever 100 deaths and malaria 
facturi ing- : , 
Sore dae oka a tt caented as one of gy Ferg conditions 50 and 60 
the highest authorities on the subject! years ago, when the death rate in this 
of scientific management in the count 


‘S.A 


—=!a death rate of 12. 


| 


; — —!} a is a record of 

eye which the medical profession can well be 

, to Be Utilized proud. It shows that despite all the 

. | carping critics now and then say about 

In Tests for Safety ‘the work of physicians, the fact remains 

¥ | that the medical profession stands prac- 

, eee : | tically al ne as the one striving con- 

Six Devices Will Be Tried on) stantly to wipe out the conditions on 
Submarine. which rests its livelihood.” 





The submarine S-4, which sank with! 
the loss of her entire crew of 40 officers 


and men in December, 1927, after being} 
rammed by the Coast Guard destroyer ; 
“Paulding,” will be employed in testing | 
| the half-dozen safety and salvage de- 
vices for submarines recently recom-| 
mended by the Naval Board of Subma-| 
rine Safety and ,Salvage, it was an-j 
| nounced orally May 18 at the Depart-| 
|} ment of the Navy. 
At the same time orders were issued 
| for Lieut. C. B. Momsen, Navy subma-! 
rine expert who recently was awarded the; 
Distinguished Service Medal, to join the; 
| submarine for the experimental work, to 
be carried on off the New London, Conn., | 
submarine base. Lieut. Momsen partici- | 
pated in the development of the “lung,” | 
a simple device to enable escape from! 
a disabled submarine. For this work he' 
was cited. 

The S-4 has been reconditioned for 
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100 cubic feet of gaseous hydrocarbons | 
The organic liquids | 


alcohols. The gaseous hydrocarbons con- | 


' 
Since many of the newer processes | 
start with coal or coke as a raw material | 


The full | 
The United States Publuc Health Serv- | 
| from the New York City Department of | 


“Those of us who remember the late | 


ry.| city was over 30 per 1,000, we now have | 
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Measles Prevalent 
To Greater Extent 
_ Than in Past Year 


Cases of Spinal Meningitis 
‘Less Than Half as Nu- 


merous as in Same 


Week of 1928. 


Prevalence of cerebro-spinal menin- 
gitis for the week ended April 27 was 
more than twice the incidence of the same 
week of 1928, the Public Health Service 
announced May 18 in its weekly review 
fon the prevalence of communicable dis- 
seases. Forty-five States reported 274 
cases of the disease for the 1929 week as 
compared with 182 cases for the week of 
last year. The full text of the weekly 
review follows: 

The United States Public Health 
Service has issued the following state- 
{ment regarding the prevalence of com- 
municable diseases in the United States. 

The 98 cities reporting cases used in 
|the following table are situated in all 


|parts of the country and have an esti- 
| mated aggregate population of more than 
31,565,000. The estimated population of 
the 91 cities reporting deaths is more 
than 29,995,000. Weeks ended April 27, 
1929, and April 28, 1928: 
Cases Reported 
Diptheria: 
46 States 
98 cities 
| Measles: 
45 States 
98 cities 
Meningococcus meningitis: 
45 States 
98 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 
46 States 
Scarlet fever: 
46 States 
98 cities 
Smallpox: 
46 States 
98 cities 
Typhoid fever: 
46 States 
98 cities 
Deathes reported 
Influenza and pneumonia: 
91 cities 
Smallpox: 
91 cities 


1929 


Membership of Commission 
To Samoa Is Enlarged 


Enlargement of the commission to in- 
|vestigate conditions in the eastern 
Samoan islands from six to seven mem- 
| bers is provided in the joint resolution 
|(S. J. Res. 36), as amended and passed 





|by the House. 
The joint resolution amends 
| Resolution 89, 70th Congress, 


Pubiic 
entitled 
|“Joint resolution to provide for accept- 


|ing, ratifying and confirming cessions of 


certain islands of the Samoan group to 
jthe United States, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

This resolution, as amended in the 
House, provides ‘for a commission of 
seven, to consist of two members of the 
Senate, two members of the House of 
Representatives, and three native chief- 
tans, to investigate conditions in the 
islands and to recommend such legisla- 
tion for thera as is considered necessary. 


Captain Andrews Given 


Command of U. S. S. ‘Texas’ 


Assignment of Captain Adolphus An- 
drews, former naval aide to both Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge to the com- 
mand of the Battleship “Texas,” flagship 
of the United States Fleet, was an- 
nounced May 18 by the Department of 
ithe Navy. Captain Andrews succeeds 
|Captain J. P. Defrees, and leaves his 
position as commandant of the Subma- 
rine Base at New London, Conn., about 
June 25. 

The Department at the same time or- 
dered Commander Charles C. Hartigan, 
commander of the 25th division of the 
| Destroyer Squadron, Scouting Fleet, to 
|duty as naval aide at the American Le- 
|gation in Peking, China, effective June 
8. He succeeds Captain Halsey Powell. 
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of spray apparatus ranged from 2 months 
to 20 years. As far as could be deter- 
mined from the records or the officials of 
the plants visited, in each of the 36 plants 
visited one case of poisioning had oc- 
curred during the experience of the par- 
ticular plants with the process. In 6 
establishments there had been 2 cases; 


quested by the Departments of the In-| 
terior and Agriculture to continue this | 
work during the coming summer. 

Use of Low-cost Materials 


In Making Roofing Is Tested 


| Poment has followed. 
I was in a position to observe Mr. 
Kellogg’s' work and I know how hard and 
‘earnestly he worked to bring that about. 
He deserves the greatest credit. 


President Hoover himself also shared | 


|in the responsibility and the credit for 
| bringing about the settleemnt, by hav- 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
coated, and thus converted into roofing, 
in a commercial roofing mill. 

The experimental tests were made in 
cooperation with the Manufacturing and 
Industrial Research Committee of the 
Asphalt Shingle and ®oofing Institute. 
The purpose of the tests was to ascertain 
whether the serviceability of asphalt 
roofing felts is impaired by the use of 


in 2 plants, 3 cases;.in 2 plants, 5 cases; 
and in 1 plant, 6 cases; while in the other 
24 plants no trouble had been experienced 
with the process during the entire period 
of use in each respective plant. 

In a table are shown not only the va- 
rious materials used in each plant, but | 
also the number of operators working | 
| with each of the materials reported and ' 
the amount or content of any harmful | 


| Chile, last December, to smooth out and 
; settle certain’ difficulties 
‘arisen at that time. 


ing taken steps on his visit to Peru and: 


which had | 


Hamburg Population Grows | 


25 Per Cent in 10 Years. 


| cation follows: 

| In general, the work of coaching 
athletics is carried on by regular physi- 
cal education teachers who are required 
to devote, on an average, 10 hours each | 
week to this in addition to their regular 
teaching; by academic teachers who vol- 
untarily, with or without pay, assist in 
these activities; and by special athletic 
coaches whose only duties with the 
schools are coaching and directing 
athletic teams. 

In the high schools few of the special 
coaches do all of the coaching. These 
coaches generally cooperate with or are 
assisted by the physical directors or 
academic teachers. 

While no set custom has been vstab- 


| down to 200 feet, but it is planned to 


ingredient in such matérials. For exam- 


The German city of Hamburg now) lished, conditions indicate that the be- 


has 


substitutes in admixture with the rag 
stock commonly used in their production. 
As one of the felts contained as high as 
60 per cent of mixed wood-fiber papers | 
and 30 per cent of sawdust, it appears 
that the use of such substitutes 
promising. 

If durability tests, which are now. in 
progress, show that the presence of the 
substitutes does not decrease the life«of 
the felts in service, the use of these mate- 
rials would effect considerable economy in 
the production of roofing felts. the lower 
cost of the substitute materials, and the 
reduction in time and power required for 
them in the paper-making processes, 
would contribute materially to lessen 
manufacturing costs, 


ple, there were 11 operators employed by 
Plant No. 9. The material used included 
a stain which consisted of 40 per cent 
benzol. However, only 1 of the 11 opera- 
tors was actually exposed to the possi- 
ble effects of the benzol, since only about 
one gallon of stain per week was used on 
an average and that by the same oper- 
ator. 


is 


is an approximation obtained from ob- 
serving the operators when actually 
spraying. The velocity of the exhaust air 
at the working surface was obtained in 
two ways—first, from the records of the 
plant engineers indicating what velocity 
the equipment maintained; and second, in 


The nozzle distance shown in the table 


a population 


of 1,127,834, having 
jadded 242,050 inha 


bitants since 1919, an 


|increase of more than 25 per cent, it | 


| is stated by the Consul General at Ham- 
‘burg, G. Vie Ravndal, in advices 
;made public May 18 by the 
partment of Commerce, In 1913 the city 
had 1,022,237 persons living in its con- 
‘fines, 

| The statement follows in full text: 
During the period 1910-1925 the popu- 
;!ation of Germany increased by 10 per 
lcent, Hamburg showing a growth of 13 
|per cent. The only German towns dis- 
|playing still greater percentage of aug- 
|mentation of population were those sit- 
uated in the industrial areas of the 
Rhineland and Westphalia. Berlin’s 


a few plants the plant engineer measured ' population advanced by 8 per cent, that |1919, and 1,089,327 in 1913, 
P y8p , that |1919, 


De- | 


lief is widespread that all coaching of 
athletics should be directly under the con- 
| trol of the physical director and should 
| be done after school hours. 

Athletic contests are seldom carried 
on between elementary schools, but in 
some parts of the country annual play- 
| days are held in which all children in the 
entire school system are urged to par- | 
ticipate. 





of Leipzig by 5 per cent. Generally 
these increases in Germany are due more | 
|to movements of the inhabitants from | 
one place to another within the republic | 
than to the Lirth rate, it is said. 
| The population of the state of,;Ham- 
| burg was 1,208,439 last year, 1,050,380 in 


| 


service as an “experimental hulk,” with 
only sufficient batteries to operate her 
submerging and ascending chambers. 


|The experimental work is under com- 


mand of Lieut. Commander T. H. Dun- 
bar, submarine expert. The S-4 now is| 
at the submarine base at Portmouth, N.| 
H., and will be towed to New London| 


| about June 15 for the ngw experiments. 


The various devices recommended by 
the Submarine “oard include “pad-eyes” 
for raising disabled usbmarines, the: 
“lung,” escape chambers, marker buoys, 
and diving bells. The “lung” already has 
been successfull:- employed ‘at ial 
make a test at 300 feet to ascertain' 
whether escape is practicable with it at 
this depth. 


New Rules for Entrance 
To West Point Approved 


New regulations for the entrance of 
candidates to the United States Military 
Academy at West Point have been ap- 
proved, according to an announcement by 
the Department of War May 18. 

The new regulations have been drawn, 
it was explained, to -emedy the present; 
situation in which three times as many | 
cadets admitted by certificate fail as 
those who are admitted by examination. 

The Department's statement will 
be pubilshed in full text in the issue 

of May 21, 
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Tariff Commission 
Urged Lower Duties 
On Sugar in 1924 


Recommendations Made by 
Majority Were Not Acted 
Upon by President 
Coolidge. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


be high. When Cuban sugar was selling 
high the rates would be low. 

“It seems to me this is to the best 
interest of all concerned. Cuba as well as 
the United States. I submit the sug- 
gestion for the consideration of the coun- 
try as well as the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The 15 majority members of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means will 
begin consideration on May 20 of tariff 


amendments proposed during the week, | 


the Chairman of the Committee, Repre- 
sentative Hawley (Rep.), of Salem, 
Oreg., stated orally, May 18. He said 
a caucus of the Republican members of 
the House may be held about May 22. 
He hoped, he said, the House will pass 
the bill before June 1. 

(The report of the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee will be 
found on Page 3.) 


In connection with the report of the| 
Tariff Commission which occasioned the | 


Walsh resolution, the majority report of 


the Commission contained a statement of | 


findings of fact and recommendations 
which follows in full text: 

“(a) That the principal competing 
country is the Republic of Cuba. 

“(b) That by virtue of the commercial 
convention concluded between the United 
States and Cuba, December 11, 1902, pro- 
ducers of sugar in Cuba enjoy a 20 per 


cent reduction from the rate of duty on | 


sugars fixed in paragraph 501 of Title I 
of the tariff act of 1922, and that such 
20 per cent preference is an advantage 
in competition to producers of sugars in 
Cuba which must be considered in de- 
termining the full rate of duty to be pro- 
claimed on sugars. : soy 

“(e) That the cost of production includ- 
ing the result of a consideration of all 
advantages and disadvantages in compe- 
tition (other than the 20 per cent Cuban 
preferential) of sugar testing 96 degrees 
by the polariscope is 1.2307 cents per 
pound higher in the United States than 
in the Republic of Cuba. 

Recommendation Made. 

“Upon these findings of fact the United 
States Tariff Commission recomends: 

“(a) That the full duty on sugars 
testing 96 degrees by the polariscope be 
reduced by proclamation pursuant to the 
provisions ‘of section 315 of the tariff act 
of 1922 from the present rate of 2.202 
cents per pound to 1.54 cents per pound. 


“(b) That ‘the classification in para- | 


graph 501 of the tariff act of 1922 pro- 
viding a uniform difference in duties per 
degree between sugar testing above 75 
degrees by the polariscope be continued 
and that the full duty rate per degree 
for sugars testing above 75 degrees by 
the polariscope be reduced by proclama- 
tion, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 315 of that act, from the present 
rate per degree’ of forty-six one-thou- 
sandths of 1 cent to thirty-two one-thou- 
sandths of 1 cent. a p 

“(c) That, in accordance with the 
existing classification in paragraph 501 
of the tariff act of 1922 (and subject to 
existing treaty provisions for a 20 per 
cent preferential reduction on sugar im- 
ported from 'Cuba) the rate of duty on 
sugars be proclaimed as follows: 

“Par, 501. Sugars, tank bottoms, 
sirups of cane juice, melada, concen- 
trated melada, concrete and concentrated 
molasses, testing by the polariscope not 
above 75 sugar degrees, and all mixtures 
containing sugar and water, testing by 
the polariscope about 50 sugar degrees 
and not above 75 sugar _ degrees, 
eighty-seven one-thousandths cent per 


.pound, and for each additional sugar de- 


gree shown by the polariscope test, 
thirty-two one-thousandths of 1 cent 
per pound additional, and fractions of a 
degree in proportion.” 

Specialists Sent To Cuba. 

Chairman Marvin and Commissioner 
Burgess, in their minority report to the 
President included a summary which fol- 
lows in full text: 

“At the time when the sugar investiga- 
tion was ordered, the Commission, in 
keeping with the purposes of section 315, 
was compelled to obtain a comprehensive 
body of reliable information on the ex- 
isting conditions in the industry.. The 
Commission’s experts were sent to Cuba 
and to the different domestic sugar 
regions to gather, upon detailed cost 
schedules, such full and complete data. 
Apart from the purposes of this investi- 
gation, the Commission had, in previous 


years, accumulated partial and incomplete | 


cost data which can not, for reasons 
given the report, fulfill the requirements 
of section 315. The Commission in the 
present investigation has gathered com- 
prehensive cost data for the crop years 
1921-22 and 1922-23, the data for which 
years only can be used for the purposes 
of this investigation. 

“It will be seen that practically all 
of the sugar imported enters as raw 
sugar 96 degrees pure, to be refined 
in the United States. Of ‘all the rev- 
enue collected on sugar imported for 
consumption 97 per cent is on raw sugar. 
Practically all of the domestic cane sugar 
is first produced in a raw state, The 
tariff problem, therefore, is confined to 
raw sugar, thus the costs of production 
for tariff purposes must be limited to 
raw sugar at the place where raw sugar 
is produced, namely, f.-o. b. mill. Only 
those costs, therefore, which are incident 
to the production of raw sugar may 
be included for the purposes of this com- 
parison. 


comparison, 
Different Costs of Production. 


“It will be shown that there are many 
different costs of production by reason 
of dissimilar conditions in the different 
sugar regions. In keeping with the pur- 
pose of this law, however, there can be 
no arbitrary choice as to the costs which 
will serve as the proper basis for com- 
parison. An average cost figure for the 
United States as a whole can not be use’ 
for comparison with Cuba costs, because 
such a figure is a composite of unlike 
and dissimilar conditions. Furthermore, 
a rate so adjusted, in view of the marked 
differences in the sugar producing re- 
gions would distinctly fail of its purpose 
for certain of these regions. 

“For reasons set forth in this report, 
a rate based on the differences between 
individual mill costs could not serve as 
a basis of comparison. Due also to the 
distinctive requirements in the different 
domestic sugar regions, the proper basis 
of rate adjustment to equalize the dif- 
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American Share in World Trade 


Gains in Commerce 


was due to higher prices, it may be as- 


jzation of Europe’s buying power. 


Has Declined Slightly Since I 922 


Rapid Recovery of European Industry Has Caused Greater 


of Foreign Nations, 


[Continued from Page iJ 


Had 


sumed that the influence of price changes;the United States not greatly increased | 
has been approximately the same in the) its capacity to absorb foreign commod- | 
case of their trade with the United States | ities, the exports of the other countries | 
as in the case of their trade with all|of the world would be today materially | 
other countries. This may not. be true|smaller than in fact they are. | 


of each individual country, but should'Greqtest Trade Shown | 
hold substantially for the 29 as a group, Pal 00 Diicccdtess 


or for any large subgroup of countries. : 
It is proper, therefore, to make direct Not only do the totals for this group | 
comparison of the amounts and percent- of 29 countries show greater increases | 
ages of increase as between their com-; in the trade in both directions with the | 
bined trade with the United States and United States than in that with all other | 
that with other countries. countries, but in almost every individual | 
Between 1913 and 1927 the exports|country the same relation is shown. | In 
of these 29 countries increased 57 per;the case of exports the only exceptions | 
cent in money value. ] case 0: 
the United States, however, increased | difference was insignificant, Cuba, Mex- 


Congress 
Hour by Hour 


May 18, 1929. 


Senate 
No session May 18, having recessed 
on May 17 until noon, Monday, May 20. 
House, 
Not.session May 18, having adjourned 
on May 17 until noon, Monday, May 20. 


The President’s Day 


at the Executive Offices 
May 18, 1929. 


9 a. m. to 10:30 a, m.—The President 
was engaged with his secretarial staff 
and in answering mail correspondence. 

10:30 a. m.—Left for his fishing lodge 
on the Rapidan river near Madison Court 
House, Virginia. 


Their exports to appear in the case of Italy, where the | Contract Signed for Sale 


155 per cent in value, while their sales 
to other countries of the world increased 
only 46 per cent. p 
trade reports, sales to the United States 
in 1913 represented 10.8 per cent of their 
total exports, while the proportion — 
1927 was 17.4 per cent. The total in- 
crease in their exports 
year interval was $7,453,000,000, of 
which $2,165,000,000 represented the in- 
crease in exports to the United States. 

In other words, before the war they 
sold to the United States only about 
one-tenth of their exports, but nearly 
three-tenths of the increase in their for- 
eign sales between that year and 1927 
was in trade with our country. 


\Imports Increase 
Rapidly Since War 


Conversely, as might be exepcted, the 
combined imports of these major coun- 
tries from the United States (cor- 
|responding with our exports) also show 
| for 1927 a greater increase over pre-war 
figtres than is shown by their imports 
|from other’ countries—91 per cent as 
| compared with 47 per cent. The rate of 
increase in their imports from the United 
States, was, thus, approximately double 
that in imports from other countries, 
while, as, already noted, the increase in 
their exports to this country was consid- 
erably more than three times as great 
as that in exports to the rest of the 
| world. Imports from the United States 
represented 16.2 per cent of the total im- 
ports of the 29 countries in 1913, while 
in 1927 the proportion was 20 per cent. 
| Of the total addition to the imports of 
| these countries during the interval, which 
| amounted to $8,128,000,000, the increase 
in imports from the United States ac- 


during this 14-/| 


|ico, Peru, and Venezuela; in the case of 
}two of these five countries—Cuba and 


According to their} Mexico—the trade with the United States | 


‘was in both years far greater than the 
| trade w 


of the difference in the rates of increase. 
As regards the import trade, there 
are only two among the 2¢ countries 
| which had jncreased their imports from 
|other countries more than those from 
the United States, namely, the United 
Kingdom and Germany. These are coun- 
| tries whose imports are predominantly 
foodstuffs and raw materials—classes in 
the export of which the United States 
|shows much less increase than in its 
| foreign sales of manufactured goods. 
The rise of the relative position of the 
| United States in the trade of these se- 


\ 


lected countries, as in the trade of the! 


world as a whole, took place during the 
war and the immediate postwar years. 
| Very little change in its position has oc- 
curred since 1922. Excluding Germany, 
for which comparable figures of trade by 
jcountry of origin and destination were 
j not published in 1922, the exports of the 
| selected countries (28 in number) to the 
‘United States increased 33 per cent in 
value between 1922 and 1927. Their ex- 
|ports to other countries increased only a 
little less, 30 per cent. On the other 
hand, the imports of these 28 countries 
|from the United States showed less in- 
| crease during this interval than their im- 
ports from the rest of the world, the 
| percentages of growth being 23 and 31, 
|Tespectively. It was to be expected that, 
iwith the recovery of Europe and the 
|breaking down of various artificial bar- 
|Tlers to trade across the international 
boundaries of that continent, the trade 


It follows that transportation | 
costs can not be a factor in the cost) 


Ros what more than one- 2monz European countries themselves 
fourth, $2,209,000,000. 'should expand rapidly. _ 
Thus it will be seen that while ‘the | noted that the increases in trade since 
United States has gained greatly since 
1913 in its position in supplying | 
|\leading countries of the world with im- goods exchanged, and not to higher 
ports, they have gained relatively even | prices, Oe 
more in their sales to this country. | Some very significant trends are 
While our relative position as an ex- | brought out by dividing the 29 countries 
porter has risen, our relative position as | under consideration into a number of 
an importer has risen even more. A/8roups according to their status with 
greater disparity appears between the respect to the World War and according 
these. 29 countries to the United a relations with the United States, 
and that in their exports to the rest o Europe haddnbieis 


the world, than appears between the 
percentage increase in their imports | Exports 58 Per cent 

from this country and that in their im-| Making first the broad distinction o 
ports from other countries. f the Wo groups— European and non-Euro- 
an * — oe = ——— oe ; pean countries—it is found, as might be 
ery emg a ee = a tietis | monies, that we tate of the latter has 
; ; ; Increased more than that of the Euro- 
a very important factor in ‘filing the | Peam states. This difference holds true 
I j- | Doth of trade with the United States and 
sap & demand caused by the cenqeall- | of trade-with the rest of the world. Thus, 
, : 7 | between 1913 and 1927 the nine Euro- 
ferences in costs of production is found) pean countries covered increased their 
to be comparison between Cuba and the | exports to the United States 58 per cent 
domestic regions. Apart from the out-|and their exports to other countries 32 
of-line costs in Porto Rico in 1922-23,|/per cent. The 20 non-European coun- 
which is an unusually high figure for | tries added 211 per cent to their exports 
the average of the two crop years, 1921-'to the United States, as compared with 
|} 22 and 1922-23, the rate required to |74 per cent to their sales to other coun- 
equalize the difference in the average | tries, A similar trend appears in im- 
cost of production of Cuban sugar and} ports, 


s from the United States in- 


crops years, 1921-22 and 1922-23, the ‘creased 48 per cent, those from the rest 


rate required to equalize the difference | of the w 
in the average cost of production aimee ue = For the non- 
Cuban sugar und the United States beet | rates of niries the | corresponding 
sugar for the two crop years (1921-22 | g7 oer Gok ee _ or eae ae 
and 1922-25) will be sufficient to equal-| » Teap y: 
ize cost differences between Cuba one 
the other domestic regions. For this | y. F 
reason the weighted average cost of | stru ee scan ae ee by the great 
United States beet sugar is made the!, &gie than the trade of the neutral 
basis of comparison with Cuba. heer gio of that continent. 
Cuban Sugar Cost Lower. | bined exports of the five principal Euro- 
“The cost of Cuban sugar is lower | D8 ‘hens participants in 1927 were only 
than that of the United States by 1.8524) 1913a ph —* in value than in 
cents per pound. Although this differ-' jn price a indi age less than the advance 
ence apparently warrants a slight in-| tive daches Ge uae = actual quantita- 
crease in duty, the incompleteness of the the exports a? e. On the other hand, 
Commission’s data in respect to agricul-| countries (Neth land important neutral 
tural costs of producing cane and beets| erlands is not shown, be- 
render the cost data herein presented | 


: . : +8 -. |1g exports and imports) increased 81 
inadequate to determine what increase, | ner cent, A similar, though less seksi 


if any, is necessary to equalize the differ-| gig). : 

ences in the costs of producing sugar in| oceeeee ofthe bik pete, | 
the United States and in the principal) tp, United States igh buying power of 
competing country.” | 1 


ne .. |of thos j : i 
The majority report of the Commis-| fron se, —. which suffered most 


sion was presented to the President on! their ex een in the fact that 
: . : = ports to the U - 
Fay 38, 2054, and he minority 200T 30 po cot Sreauan tes {Sa Mere 
s : \3 
oat ae ae ap eS Migs , Whereas their e ‘ 
La’ ae sexe of Mr. Garner’s sugar] countries had iabicieat a a a 
a yPage 105, strike out lines 3 to 17, in-|, CoUmtries outside of Europe fall nat. 
J tl #) . - ree Par. 501 * rars,| Urally, as regards their trade relations 
a ee : *, ugar | with the United States, into three groups 


tank bottoms, sirups of cane juice, me- ‘ 
lada, concentrated melada, and concrete | Conade and Japan are put by themselves 
as being the two biggest trading coun- 


r lasses, d mix-|;". 
and concentrated molasse an tries; they have imams had o sn pate 


tures containing sugar and water testing| merce both with the United State d 
with other countries, ar 


by the polariscope above 50 sugar de- 
A second group comprises a number of 


grees: 
1) Any of the foregoing, if testing by ' ; ) 1 1 

ai ven hed 96 sugar degrees, shail | pountries, chiefly in Latin America, which 

be subject to a duty per pound equal to oy senees of their location and of the| 

\the amount, if any, by which 5 cents ex-| fade hay of their industries naturally 

ceeds the wholesale price per pound of; i: e heavily with this country and have 

sugars testing by the polariscope 96 | ways done so.’ Contrasted with these 
stand certain widely scattered nations 


sugar degrees. For the purpose of this) oe é 
paragraph such wholesale price shall be zones em ee ates, ae 


the weighted average of the prices (in- , 
cluding cost and freight, but excluding Lnited States and whose purchases from 


A co . A ~| this country w likewi lativ 
duty and insurance) for immediate de-|.- y were likewise relatively un- 
io, of sugars testing by the polari- 4 )mPortant, Several of these are mem- 
scope 96 degrees, in, the New York; ers of the British Empire, or are de- 
wholesale market on the last day on |pendencies of one or another of the Euro- 
which sales were made prior to the day| Pan states, and in all of them European 
on which entry is made or merchandise capital has long been heavily invested. 
withdrawn from warehouse: In the case of Canada. and Japan, the 
Different Qualities Graded. 
(2) if testing by the polariscope below 
96 sugar degrees and not below 75 sugar 





already large prewar trade with the| 
United States in both directions has in- 
creased very greatly. While, with their 
degrees, the 96-degrees rate shall be re-| 2TOWing prosperity and tnereasing indus- 
duced by 2/100 for each sugar degree| trialization, these two countries have also 
below 96 sugar degrees, and fractions of|ained much in their trade with the rest 
a degree in proportion: of the world, the growth has been some- 

(3) if testing by the polariscope below] What less marked than that in trade with | 
75 sugar degrees,’ the 75-degree rate}ur own country. This is particularly 
shall apply; true as regards their exports. Canada 

(4) if testing by the polariscope above|and Japan sold to the United States in 
96 sugar degrees, 46/1000 of 1 cent per}1927 goods to a value 242 per cent 


; 1922, unlike those as compared with 1913. | 
are due wholly to greater quantities of 


percentage increase in the exports of |to the previous character of their trade | 


. The purchases | 
United States beet sugar for the two! countrie purchases of the European 


Naturally, the trade of those European | 
countries which were participants in the | 


The com- | 


cause of a change in its method of valu- | 


The im-| 


n aiding the recovery | 


Of Ship Line to Argentina 


The contract for the sale of the Gulf 
| Brazil River Plate Line to the Missis- 


de Aa ces cttinel | sippl Shipping Company of New Orleene 
in | am ate | 


| for $2,700,000 was signed at the Ship- 


| nouncement by the Board. 
| of the announcement follows: 


| Contract for the sale of the Gulf 
| Brazil River Plate Line, which was 
|awarded recently to the Mississippi 


| Shipping Company of New Orleans for 


| the sum of $2,700,000, was signed at 


the Shipping Board offices May 17. Mr. | 


|T. V. O’Connor, Shipping Board Chair- 
man, signed for the Board in his ca- 


pacity as president of the Merchant | 


Fleet Corporation, and Mr. Thomas F. 
Cunningham and Mr. N. 
president and vice president, respectively, 
of the Mississippi Shipping Company, 
signed for the purchaser. 

The Gulf Brazil River Plate Line has 
maintained a fleet of 12 steel cargo ves- 
sels in a service between Gulf ports of 
the United States and the principal ports 
of Brazil and Argentina. It was 
formerly operated for Shipping Board 


| account by the firm which has now be- | 


come its owner. 


Americans to Help Revise 
Code for Prisoners of War 


A delegation has been appointed to 
| represent the War Department at the 
| Geneva Conference fo." revising the code 

for prisoners of war, it was announced, 


| by the Department of War. The full text | 
It should be) 


of the statement follows: 


Secretary of State, has accepted the invi- 
tation of the Government of Switzerland 
to send representatives of the War De- 
partment to attend a Conference at Gen- 
| eva, Switzerland, for the purpose of re- 
vising the Geneva Convention of July 
6, 1906, and the code for prisoners of 
war. 

| As representatives of the War Depart- 
ment, the Secretary has designated the 
following officers: Major Allen W. Gul- 
lion, Judge Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, Weshington, D. C.; Major John P. 
Fletcher, Medical Corps, Carlisle Bar- 
racks, Pennsylvania, and Major John B. 
Anderson, General Staff, Washington, 


»C, 


Conferees to Consider 
Measure for Farm Relief 


The Senate and House conferees on 
the farm relief bill (H. R. 1), with the 
Senate’s debenture amendment to which 
the House has disagreed, will hold their 
first meeting May 20, it was announced 
orally May 18. 





tries which at all times have traded 
largely with the United States. As a 
group these countries both before and 
;since the war have sold decidedly more 
to this country than they have purchased 
from it, while before the war (not in 
1927) the reverse was the case in their 
trade with the rest of the world. Not- 
withstanding that already in 1913 the 
eight countries of this group soid more 
than $430,000,000 worth of products to 
the United States, they had increased 
that total in 1927 by no less than 128 
}per cent. The rate of increase in their 
exports to other countries was far less— 
50 per cent. At the same time, the 
United States has gained enormously in 
the supplying of commodities—especially 
manufactured goods—to this group of 
countries: Their imports from us in 1927 
were 146 per cent greater than before 
the war, while there had been an increase 
of only 25 per cent in their imports from 
other countries. 


Market Develops 


For Exotic Materials 

Most striking of all are the figures for 
that group of 10 countries with which 
before the war the trade relations of the 
United States were comparatively small. 
The immense development of the Ameri- 
can market for exotic foodstuffs and raw 
' materials—most conspicuously illustrated 
| by the case of rubber—has been a domi- 
nant factor in the recent trade situation 
of these countries. Their combined sales 
to the United States in 1913 were only 
$200,000,000, while in 1927 the figure was 
nearly $900,000,000— four and one-half 
times as much. Meantime( their exports 
to other countries had also risen mate- 
rially, but by the far smaller ratio of 
63 per cent. Before the war the United 
States took only one-sixteenth of the 
exports of these countries; at present it 
takes one-sixth of the total. 

In view of the large financial interests 
of Europe in this group of 10 countries, 
the immense increase in their sales to 
the United States has been a direct ad- 
vantage to great numbers of Europeans. 
Moreover, it has largely increased the 


| buying power of these outlying nations, 


and Europe has shared with America in 
furnishing the additional goods demanded 
by that increased buying power. Natu- 
rally, the United States, whose exports 
to these countries before the war were 


| relatively small, has been able to in- 


crease its sales to them by a larger per- 
centage than have other countries of the 
world, but in absolute terms the greater 
part of the additional imports of these 
countries has been taken from Europe 
and from other countries outside of the 
United States. Between 1913 and 192 
the imports of the countries of this group 
from the United States increased 260 
per cent, as compared with an increase 
of 67 per cent in all foreign purchases, 





pound for each sugar degree above 96] treater than in 1913, while the increase 
sugar degrees, and fractions of a degree|‘n their exports to other countries was | 
in proportion, and in addition thereto,|161 per cent. 

the 96-degree rate. Statistics are presented for eight coun- 


but the added imports from this country 


| totaled $537,000,000, while they took $1,- 


740,000,000 more from other sources in 
1927 than in the last year before the 
war. 


| ping Board May 17, according to an an-| 
The full text | 


O. Perdick, | 


The Secretary of War, through the | 


Higher Tariffs on Granite, Glassware, 
Hides, and Live Cattle Are Advocated 


Proposals for Changes in Rates Heard by Majority Mem-| 


bers of House Committee. 


The majority membership of the House .ing to Mr. Gibson, is equivalent to leav- | 


‘Committee on Ways and Means on May {| /n& rough granite on the free list. He 
18 dened. Ro hear mcabeba. 06 the ; Showed photographs to substantiate his 

ae noe E 2 argument that labor of pointing, pitch- 
House in connection with proposed/jng and lining already has been done 
changes in the rates provided in the tar-'on the imported granite, which comes 
iff bill (H. R. 2667). The majority mem- into this country as unmanufactured. 
bers are holding the hearings with the, The imported products, he said, is a fin- 


" " | ished product for such purposes as rough 
idea of advocating some changes as Com- foundations, abutments, walls and other 


mittee amendments to the bill if they|structural use. <A 25-cent rate, as pro- 
| posed under the bill, he said, is entirely 
inadequate. 

Representative Brand (Rep.), of Ur- 
ana, Ohio, proposed an ad valorem rate 
of 40 per cent on canned tomatoes, in- 
' stead of 25 per cent as in the bill. 
Representative Zihlman (Rep.), of 
Cumberland, Md., asked an increase in the 


| deem such a course advisable. | 
| The subjecte discussed May 18 included | 
| granite, slate and gypsum, blown glass-| 
| ware, canned goods, and other items on | 
which industries are seeking protection 
from foreign competition. 
Representative Brigham (Rep.), of St. 
ve tecti f ; “ 
Albans, Vis asked more, protectin for Gate on blown glassware, whichis 0 pe 
bill give slate 15 per cent ad valorem| cent ad valorem in the pending bill, and 
|and Mr. Brigham proposed 30 per cent. 


Change Is Sought 
In Rate on Granite 


Representative Gibson (Rep.), 
Brattleboro, Vt., asked for a rate on un- 
finished granite comparable bt = 
pending rate on the finished product. He eis ; 
suggested this amendment to the bill: | Imposition of Duty 


| “Paragraph 235 (a) Granite suitable’ On Gypsum Requested 


for use as monumental or building or Representative’ Sanders (Rep.),, of 


paving stone, not specially provided for, Stafford: N.Y daked that raw ev 
; : : : an ry ae gypsum, 
hewn, dressed, pointed, pitched, lined or| on tha free iibt in, the pendiig bill, be 


polished, or otherwise manufactured, 60! ; the 
per centum ad valorem, unmanufactured, | made dutiable at $3.30 per ton. He said 
or not hewn, dressed, pointed, pitched, | that the cost of gypsum rock extracted 
lined or polished, 90 cents per cubic foot.” | by cen 1°00 | western New York approxi- 
| The rate in the pending bill, accord- | Mates $1.90 per ton, while in Canada the 
gee eee 2 maces —' foreign labor cost of quarrying it is 61 


‘cents a ton. He, said that the $3.30 rate 
| Bids for Mail Service | would compensate for difference in pro- 


Zs duction costs, freight rates and other 
To South America Opened | factors. 


ea arn | Representative Wigglesworth (Rep.), 
Bids for furnishing ocean mail serv-| 0f Milton, Mass., asked more protection 
| ice between New Orleans and other Gulf‘ °" 8ranite. 3 

‘ fs ; As spokesman for a group of Repre- 
| ports and Montevideo, Buenos Aires and -entatives from 10 western States, Rep- 
Rio de Janeiro, South America, were} resentative Dickinson (Rep.), of Algona, 
opened at noon in the office of Second | Iowa, asked adequate tariff protection for 
Assistant Postmaster General, W. Irv-| hides and tapioca, now on the free list, 
ing Glover, it was announced orally: and higher rates on live cattle, casein 
May 18. Two bids were received as fol-| and dried milk. He said orally afterward 
lows: 5 : | he felt the Committee majority may ac- 

Munson Steamship Line, New York) cept those proposals. He also advocated 
City: Vessels of class 6, $2.00 per nau-j higher tariffs on butter and blackstrap. 
tical mile; vessels of class 5, $3.60 per| He said making hides dutiable would aid 
nautical mile. cattle raisers. 

Mississippi Shipping Company, Inc., Representative Hull (Rep.), of Peoria, 
New Orleans, La.: Vessels of class 6,\Ill., favored 8 cents a gallon duty on 
$2.50 per nautical mile; vessels of class|blackstrap as against the 2 cents pro- 
5, $4.00 per nautical mile. posed. 


carries at 65 per cent. He msked the 

| Committee to give them a parity of 82% 

per cent, as in the existing law. Repre- 

pen Speaks (Rep.), of Columbus, 
of! Ohio, supplemented Mr. Zihlman’s state- 
ment in favor of 8214 per cent on hand- 
blown bottles. 


} 








Bay City, Mich., asked higher duties on 
‘dried beans, potatoes and onions. 

| Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Mil- 
| ledgeville, Ga., and Larsen (Dem.), of 
Dublin, Ga., proposed increase of the 
present rate of $2.50 a ton on kaolin 
,or china clay to $3.75. 

Representatives Sproul (Rep.), of 
Sedan, Kans., and Hastings (Dem.), of 
Tahlequah, Okla., and O’Connor (Rep.), 

munications bill, 10:30 a. m. of Tulsa, asked adequate protection on 
House ‘crude oil, Representative Cooper (Rep.), 
of Racine, Wis., opposed any increased 

Ways and Means, executive, majority] tariff on wrapper tobacco. 

members, to consider proposed amend- All the hearings were before the ma- 
ments to tariff bill, 10 a. m. | jority only in executive session. 


Committee Meetings 
of the 
Senate and House 
May 20, 1929. 


Senate 
Interstate Commerce, hearing com- 
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tt errata 


| 
| UST a few feet of insulated wire leading from 
your telephone to the bell-box—but back of it 
is a long story of careful workmanship and 
alert inspection. ’ 
Cotton was grown and silk was spun to make 
that insulation. Wire was drawn into the finest 
tinsel, covered with the dyed threads, and twisted 
and braided. It was all done right, because the 


cable. And 
same care. 
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{on glass stoppered bottles, which the bill | 


Representatives Woodruff (Rep.), of | 


phone 
... but see whats behind it / 
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| To Wear Uniform of | 
Army Investigated 


Secretary of War Makes In- 

quiry Into Situation in 

- Strike Area of 
Tennessee. 


The question of whether National 
Guardsmen in the Tennessee strike area 
have the rights to wear United States 
| Army uniforms while in the pay of the 
mill-owners was given a preliminary in- 
vestigation May 18 by the Secretary of - 
War, James W. Good. : 
| Secretary Good stated orally that he 
| would not make any complete investiga- 
tion until the question was brought to 
his attention by some one on the scene 
who was familiar with the facts. 

He said that he had received a tele- 
gram from the State Federation of La- 
i bor in Tennessee asking if any authori- 
,zation had been given by the War De- 
| partment for the use of Army uniforms 
by the State police. He replied in the 
negative. 

Described as “Navel Problem.” 

Secretary Good described the wearing 
,of Army uniforms and insignia by Na- 

tional Guardsmen in the pay of the mill- 
,owners as presenting a “new and novel 
|problem.” He said he had been told that 
the Governor of Tennessee had _ taken 
|over equipment belonging to the. United 
‘States Government and turned it over 
‘to outside police agencies. 
| When asked what the specific law was 
{regarding the use of Federal equipment 
by the National Guard, it was stated 
‘that there were no stipulations regarding 
|the use of equipment as long as it re- 
|mained in the hands of -the National: 
Guard. 

The function of the National Guard 
differed in. various States, it .was. ex- 
| plained, and Secretary Good took the po- 
|sition that the Governor of Tennessee 
knew more about the function of the Na- 
tional Guard in that State than the Sec- 
|retary of War. Therefore the Governor 
should know whether or not it was legal 
| for the National Guard to be in the em- 
ploy of private mill owners. 


Until he received some complaint from 
the scene, Secretary Good said he would 
|not ask his officers on the scene for a 
| report. 


Restriction of Immigration 
| To 100,000 Asked in Bill 


Restriction of the annual immigration 
|into the United States to 100,000 persons 
is sought in a bill (S, 1163) introduced 
by Senator,Steck (Dem.), of Iowa. The 
measure would be effective July 1, 1929, 
and the quotas of the larger countries 


would be apportioned as follows: Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, 35,000; 
Irish Free State, 10,000; Germany, 25, a 
000; France,’ $3,500; Itaty! 2500s "Nova"! 
way, 5,500; Sweden, 7,000; Holland, 2,000, 
and Denmark, 1,000. 





cord... 


il Cord finishing 


cord must be rugged enough to take a good 
many pinchings by desk drawers and still keep 
on playing its partin a telephone conversation, 

This cord is a little thing. But it is just as 
important to good telephone service as is a 
fifty-position switchboard or a thousand mile 


Western Electric makés it with the 


Western Elecfric 


MAKERS 


OF YOUR TELEPHONE 
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Taxation 


Ruling Made on Use 
Of Regular Forms 
In Tax Refund Claim 


Opinion Rejects Information 
Supplied on Special Forms 
Required in Support 
Of Claim. 


Bureau of Internal Revenue 
Counsel Memorandum 6053 

Claims for refunds and credits must 
be in regular form as prescribed and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue will not 
recognize them otherwise, according to 
& memerandum opinion by the General 
Counsel. The opinion rejected informa- 
tion supplied on special forms required 
in support of a claim made on an original 
return as constituting an informal claim 
for refund. The full text of the opinion 
follows: 

An opinion is requested as to whether 
a further credit or refund of Federal 
income and profits taxes for 1928 should 
be allowed in the case of the M Company 
on account of a payment by that company 
of 6x dollars to the Dominion of Canada 
under its Business Profits War tax Act 
of 1916. A claim for credit or refund was 
filed on November—, 1925, more than 
five years after the Federal return for 
1918 was due. The claim was allowed 
in the amount’ of x dollars because it 
was filed within four years from the time 
the overpayment of 1918 taxes in such 
amount was made, but was rejected for 


General 


is whether the balance of the amount de- 
termined to have bee" overpaid for 1918 
can be allowed on tt ® ‘sis of Form 1118 
filed in October, 192:. in support of the 
credit for taxes paid to foreign countries | 
claimed in the original return for 1918. | 
In other words, can Form 1118 be con- 
sidered an informal claim for credit or 
refund? ; 

The credit for taxes paid to foreign 
countries, allowed under seciion 238 of 
the Revenue Act of 1918, is one of the 
items which is required under section 239 
to be stated specifically on the return 
and is a deduction from income tax. The 
amount of this credit is computed by the 
taxpayer, but unless the taxpayer meets 
the conditions set forth in section 238 (b) 
the credit claimed will not be allowed. 
Form 1118, which was prescribed by the 
Commissioner under the authority of sec- 
tion 238(b), calls for information and | 
supporting evidence designed to satisfy 
the Commissioner that the taxpayer 1s 
entitled to the credit which it has com- 
puted and claimed. It is nothing more 
than a schedule containing information 
supporting one of the items stated speci- 
fically in the return. : 

Form 1118 is not a “claim for credit” 
within the meaning of section 252 of the 
Revenue Act of 1918 or corresponding 
sections of the later Acts. It is clear | 
from the language used in these sections 
that the “credit” allowed thereunder is 
the amount of an overpayment of tax on} 
one return against tax due on another 
return. On the other hand, the “credit” 
allowed under section 238 is merely a de- 
duction from the tax imposed for the tax- 
able year of the amount of income and 
profits taxes paid or accrued during such 
taxable year to a foreign country or pos- 
session of the United States on income 
from sources therein, which is allowable 
only on condition that certain substantiat- 
ing information is furnished. Form 
1118, as stated: above, has been pre- 
scribed for the use of the taxpayer in| 
furnishing the information required} 
under the law in. support of the credit 
claimed. 

Since there is no authority for treating 
Form 1118 as an informal claim for 
credit or refund within the meaning of | 
section 252 of the Revenue Act of 1918 
and corresponding sections of the later 
Acts, no further credit or refund for 1918 
may be allowed in the case of the M 
Company. 





State Tax Construed 





For Credit on Income - 


Allowances to Seller or Buyer | 
Are Determined. 


BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. INCOME| 
Tax 2471. 
The Income Tax Unit, Bureau of In- | 

ternal Revenue, has construed the gaso- | 
line tax law of the State of Connecti- 
cut, and has laid down the basis to be 
used in deter:nining whether the amount 
of taxes paid thereunder constitutes a 
proper deduction from Federal income | 
taxes. In one instance and under one 
state of facts, the unit found, the tax is 
deductible by the distributor, while under 
other facts, deduction may be taken by 
the purchaser of the gasoline. 

The full text of the opinion follows: 

A question is raised as to the deducti- 
bility for Federal income tax purposes 
of the gasoline tax imposed by the 
State of Connecticut. 

The tax in question is imposed by 
chapter 145 of the Public Acts of 1925, 
as amended by chapter 62 of the Public 
Acts of 1927, entitled “An act providing 
for a tax upon gasoline and other prod- 
ucts used in the propelling of motor ve- 
hicles:” Section 4 of the act provides 
in part as follows: 

On or before the first day of the calendar 
month succeeding the filing of such report, 
each distributor shall pay to the treasurer 
of the State a tax of 2 cents upon each gai- 
Jon of such fuels sold or used in this State 
during the preceding calendar month, pro- 
vided all fuels sold to any retailer for re- 
sale or use for motor boats shall be exempt 
from the payment of such tax upon satis- 
factory evidence to the commissioner of 
motor vehicles that all such fuels are in- 
tended for and will be used only for the 
propelling of motor boats. 

On or befure the first day of each calen- 
dar month, the commissioner of motor 
vehicles shall transmit to the treasurer of 
the State such information as shall show 
all taxes due from each distributor under 
the provisions of this act. 

Section 5 of the act contains the fol- 
lowing provision: 

Any distributor who shall contract to 
make any distribution of fuels to any per- 
son, firm or corporation, to be used com- 
mercially or for th2 purpose of manufac- 
ture, may apply to the commissioner of 
motor vehicles for a permit to make such 
sale without tax, on a form provided by the 
commissioner for such purpose. * * * 

If any portion or the whole of such fuels 
so purchased shall le taxable under the 
provisions of this act, the purchaser shall 
be charged with the tax provided for in 
this act and shall pay the same in «se 





ance with the provisions thereof. 

Section 6 of the act contains the fol- 
lowing provisions: 

All money paid to the treasurer of the 
State under the provisions of section 4 
hereof shall be expended under the direc- 


672) 
Gasoline 


Index anc Digest 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard | 
Library-index and File Cards usually employed m libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


EDUCTIONS: Taxes: State Gasoline Tax: 1928 Act.—The gasoline 
tax imposed by the State of Connecticut under the provisions of section 

4 of the Act of 1925, as amended, is imposed upon the distributor, and is de- 
ductible by him as a tax for income tax purposes, except that if such tax be 
added to or made a part of the business expense of such distributor, it may 
not be deducted separately but if the tax is imposed on. and paid by, the 
purchaser under the provisions of section 5 of the act, it is deductible for 
income tax purposes by such purchaser who pays it directly to the State 
and not to the distributer—Bureau of Internal Revenue. (I. T. 2471).— 

Yearly Index Page 672, Col. 1 (Volume IV). May 20, 1929. 


EDUCTIONS: Discounts: Excise Tax: Sales: Tax Administration: 

Regulations: 1924 and 1926 Acts.—Article 4 of Regulations 47, relating 

to the excise tax¢s on sales by the manufacturer. amended.—Bureau of_In- 

ternal Revenue. (T. D. 4267).—Yearly Index Page 672, Col. 3 (Volume IV). 
May 20, 1929. 


EFUNDS AND CREDITS: Claims for Refund: Information Return: 
All Revenue Acts.—Form 1118, used by a taxpayer in furnishing infor- 
mation required in support of a claim for ua credit claimed on an original 
return for foreign texes paid, can not be regarded as an informal claim for 
credit or refund within the meaning of section 252 of the Revenue Act of 
1918 and corresponding sections of subsequent acts.—Bureau of Internal 
Revenue. (G. C. M. 6053).—Yearly Index Page 672, Col. 1 (V olume IV). 
May 20, 1929. : 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. 


Calendar of the Beard of Tax Appeals 


The calendar of the Board of Tax; to show cause). 
Appeals for May 20, 21, 22 and 23 was ae Carlos 
printed in the issue of May 13. Fol-} -"'*” 


. : cause). 
redg sd . prota yd from those — 29664, Estate of Geo. S. Pomeroy. 
to June 1, inclusive: : 


14043, Raymond M. Remick (order to 
May 27, 1929. 


show cause). 
27799, George M. Adams. 15474, Rich Hill Coal Co. 
29725, Apex Motor Fuel Co. 23778, Winifred W. Regers (motion). 
29211, Summerfield Baldwin. 3962, Royal Packing Co. (A. S. E.). 
25614, Boardman Coal Mining Co. 2928, 3509. B. J. Rucker. 
16994-16995, Boston A. League B. B. Club. 29921, Security Cons. Co. 
20176, 23380, Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 7683, H. B. Shinholt (order to 
19367, Sara E. Carpenter (motion). cause). 
29179, Continental Gas & Elec. Corp. 7682, Mrs. H. B. Shinholt (order to show 
29181, S. Z. Downs. 
39285, Frank Filer (motion). 


cause). 
19485, Southern Steel Co. 
42981, Johanna Fleischmann 
show cause). 


29882, Nathaniel Stevens. 
43069, Stoomvaart Maatschappjj. 
21416, Estate of Clinton Gilbert, Sr. 42677, Strand Amusement Co. 
13115, Joe Goldberg (motion). #65, B. O. Tekirian ine. 
29021, anley C. Hanks. , Annie E. Tilden (motion). 
27466, Charles C. Hood. 
2s , Ind. Fibre Products Co. 


| 34193, B. Estes Vaughan. 
izabeth H. Labrot. c 


J. P. Wagner (order to 
28696, Sylvester W. Labrot. 
15882, Robert G. Lassiter & Co. { eae E 
29178, Estate of Alex. H. McFarlan. 1 6662, R. E. 
29265, H. S. Mitchell. | cause). 
7, N. W. Unton Life Ins. Co. 10698, Warren Railroad Co. 
j 


W. Mynson. 


News Pub. Co. (order 


show 


(motion). 
(order 


M. E. 


cause). 


Wagner (order to show 


293% (order 
30115, Parkersburg & N. C. Railway Co. | Show cause). 

30358, 26274, Potts Run Coal Co. 45408, 
29054, L. C, Smith & Corona Typ. Ine. 40439, EF 
29198, Travora Mfg. Co. : 
John D. Weeden, 

York Hotel Corp. 

May 28, 1928. 
29862, Atlas Planter & Fuel Co. 
16382, August Belmont Hotel. ‘ 
7447, Robert Brunton Studios Inc. (mo-} ° 

tion). Dis 
29569, Buckeye Nurseries, ® 
29536, Century Rubber Works. 
3964, Chicage Rwy. Equip. Co. 
20590, C. A. Cochran. 


0. Washington (motion). 
t. West Coffee Co. (motion). 
G. Whitlock (motion). 
. Emma H. Wilson. 
. T. O. Wilson. 
, Geo. H. 


19#23, 
29365, 


; Cause). 
| 


count Allowances 


| On Sales Tax Defined 


show | 


_ And Credits Allowed 


| In Eight Tax Cases 


'Adjustments in Accounting | 


Recently Made Announced 
By Bureau of Inter- 
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Refunds 


Avutuorizep STATEMENTS ONtY ARE 
PUBLISHED WitrHoUT COMMENT BY 


Presenten Heretn, Bein 
THe Uniten STATES Daty 


Tariff 


CE eee ee 


Refunds, Abatements | Goods Left in Customs Warehouses 
At Importer’s Risk After Three Years 


ee Responsibility to Cease, Even If All Charges 


The Government Is relieved of all re- 
sponsibility for imported goods left in 
Government warehouses for a_ period 
exceeding three years, notwithstanding 
payment of all duties and charges, under 
a provision inserted in the administrative 


Refunds, credits or abatements have | features of the tariff law, as revised by 


| 
| 
' 
nal Revenue. 
| 
| 
1 


|just been announced by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in eight cases of over- 
assessment of taxes. 
full text of the announcement: 


Following is the | 


| the Committee on Ways and Means and 
| reported to the House. 

Withdrawals of merchandise from 
; warehouse without payment of duty 


Are Paid, Under Revised Tariff Bill. 


[eesity in the manifest or having on 
board merchandise not included in the 
manifest. 


Your committee believes that the 
owner of the vessel or vehicle should be 
subject to penalties in these matters in- 
asmuch as the master or person in charge 
\is often of no financial responsibility. 
‘Furthermore, the owner is responsible 
| for the selection of his agents or em- 
| Ployes and .it is incumbent upon him to 


Edwin M. Lavino, Philadelphia, Pa. An | would be authorized where the goods are| adopt such measures as may be neces- 


1917, $23,662.35. 


{ A hearing was held April 10, 1929. The | 


entire overassessment is caused by the 


jallowance of a deduction from the re-| 


|} “Condition at time of withdrawal” of 
| goods from warehouse is defined to pro- 
vide for adjustment of assessment on the 
basis of the condition, quantity and 


ported income of the above-named tax-| Weight of goods at time of withdrawal, 


payer of his proportionate share of the 


excess-profits tax paid for the year 1917, 


by a partnership of which he was a mem- 
ber. 
264; T. D. 3971, C. B. VI-1, 246). 

Edwin M. Lavino and Philadelphia 
| Trust Co., Executors, Estate of Henry 
F. Lavino, Philadelphia, Pa. An over- 


assessment of income tax in favor of the! 
|taxpayer is determined as follows: 1917, ' 


$38,743.42. 


i The entire overassessment is caused by 


ithe allowance of a deduction ‘from the} 
|reported income of the above-named tax- | 
| payer of the proportionate share of the! 


| excess-profits tax paid for the year 1917 


to show | by a partnership of which the deceased | 


was a member. Reid v. Rafferty (15 
1Fed. (2d) 264; T. D. 3971, C. B. VI-1, 
| 246). . 

Marie Louise Lavino, Executrix, Estate 
of E. George Lavino, Philadelphia, Pa. 
An overassessment of income tax in fa- 


vor of the taxpayer is determined as| 


follows: 1917, $54,766.43. 


A hearing was held April 10, 1929. The 
jentire overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a deduction from the re- 
ported income of the above-named tax- 
payer of the proportionate share of the 


imsothien’. | excess-profits tax paid for the year 1917] 


| by a partnership of which the deceased | 
was a member. Reid v. Rafferty (15 Fed. | 
(2d) 264; T. D. 3971, C. B. VI-1, 246). | 

Public Service Company of Northern! 
Illinois, Chicago, Ill. Overassessments | 
j;of income taxes in favor of the taxpayer | 


iva Paid show }are determined as follows: 1924, $58,- 
ee ee ae mere | 643.99; 1925, $14,163.88. aie 
to 


hearing was held April 15, 1929. The 
above overassessments result from the | 
allowance of additional deductions for | 
depreciation. After examination of the| 
taxpayer’s accounting records and other | 
relevant data by field examiners, and} 


which careful consideration was given to 
all pertinent factors governing the ascer- 
tainment of proper allowances for ue- 
preciation, it is determined that the de- 
ductions claimed in the returns were in- 
adequate. Accordingly, reasonable al- 


Reid v. Rafferty (15 Fed. (2d) | 


A hearing was held April 10, 1929.! 


taking into account changes in condition 
as a result of cleaning, sorting or re- 
packing while in warehouse. 

Penalties imposed on masters of ves- 
sels and any person in charge of a vehi- 
cle which fails to produce a manifest for 
merchandise imported are extended to 
owners of such vessels or vehicles. 

The full text of these revised sections 
of the administrative features of the 
tariff is as follows: 

Section 559. Abandonment of Ware- 
house Goods: Under section 559 of the 
1922 Act merchandise remaining in bond- 
ed warehouse more than three years is 
regarded as abandoned to the Govern- 
ment, the provision making no distinction 
in terms between merchandise upon 
which the duties and charges have been 
paid and merchandise vpon which they 
have not been paid. Some question has 


ernment in the case of goods remaining 


years upon which the duties and charges 
have been paid. The bill limits the aban- 
donment provision to merchandise upon 
which the duties and charges are unpaid, 
and adds a further provision that mer- 
chandise upon which the duties and 
charges have been paid remaining in 





bonded warehouse more than three years 
shall be held to be no longer in the 
custody or control of the Government. 
Your committee believes that the law 
should definitely establish that with re- 


| spect to this latter class of merchandise, 


in which the Government naturally is 
no longer interested, and which the im- 


poter is free to withdraw at any time, | 


there should be no possible suggestion 
that any further responsibility rests 
upon. the Government. 


Responsibility to Cease 
After Three Year Period 


Section 562. Manipulation of Merchan- 


Woods (order to show | conferences held in the Bureau, during |dise in Warehouse: Under the provisions 


of section 562 of the 1922 Act merchan- 
dise may, upon permission granted by 
the Secretary of the Treasury and under 
customs supervision, be cleaned, sorted, 
repacked, or otherwise changed in condi- 
tion, but not manufactured, in bonded 


arisen as to the responsibility of the Gov-|& Power 


\It is also proposed that if any mer- 
‘chandise found on board and not in- 
cluded in the manifest consists of smok- 
ling opium, the vessel shall be subject 


| i vi y » whet | + 
Ht the lien now provided by Inw, whether lentitled to interest over and above that 


lor not the vessel is used as a common 

‘carrier. The present law makes an ex- 

|ception .of such vessels. 

| The full text of the sections of 

the report covering searches and 
seizures will be printed in the issue 

| of May 21. 


| 


Issues of Securities 


| By Utilities Studied 


‘Trade Commission Prepares 
For Hearings on Financial 
Phase of Inquiry. 


} [Continued from Page 1.} 
Association of California; 


| James F. Pollard, San Francisco, Calif., 
in bonded warehouse more than three | secretary, Light & Power Association of | 


California. 


' May 10, 1929: William Lavarre, New 
York City and Augusta, Ga.; Harold 
Hall, Augusta, Ga. 

May 11, 1929: S. S. Wyer, Columbus, 
Ohio, consulting engineer on_ public 
utilities. ; 

Additional Witnesses Called. 

Additional hearings have been set and 
witnesses subpoenaed, as follows: 

May 15, 1929: Frank E. Gannett, 
| Rochester, N. Y.. newspaper owner; S. 
|A. Thomason, Chicago, IIl., newspaper 
| owner. 

i May 16, 1929: Frank D. Comerford, 
Boston, Mass., vice president Interna- 
jtional Paper & Power Company; H. E. 
Head, New York City, vice president and 
assistant to the president, International 
Paper & Power Company; Channing Cox, 
Boston, Mass., attorney; Richard Grozier, 
Boston, Mass., publisher, Boston Post; 
William O. Taylor, Boston, Mass., pub- 
| lisher, Boston Globe. 

May 16, 1929: R. B. Chandler, Mobile, 
Ala., publisher, Press; T. M. Stevens, 
Mobile, Ala., attorney; D. P. Bestor, jr., 
Mobile, Ala., president First National 
Bank, . 

Transcript of the above hearings is 


| Cause). 


16023, P. Hagerty Shoe Co. 
13936, 39003, 20345, 19261, 
Company (motion). 
18016, 15833, Home Furniture Co. 
5792, Hotel Patten et al. (motion). 
25534, Hudson Operating Co. 
18127, Huron Bldg. Co. (motion). 
9918, Charles C. Lewis Co. (motion). 
29683, Long Island Star Pub. Co. 
29769, Frank Minsey. 
12363, N. Y. Talking Mch. Co. (motion). 
12623, A. M. Nichols (motion). 
29679, Save Elec. Corp. 
29623, Smalls Theatrical Ent. 
30204, 39931, Arthur Stryker. 
29590, Estate of Joel Wolfe Thorne. 
12491, Thorne Neale & Co. (motion). 
15152, Thomas H. Tracy (motion). 
23900, United Studios Inc. (motion). 
29773, E. S. Warner. 
29726, Estate of Frances Weisl. 
8019, 19871, M. Werk Co. (motion). 
29676, Wm. S. Wick. 
18157, J. H. Wilson (motion). 
May 29, 1929. 
S. Andress (order to show cause). 
Wm. H. Bender (order to show 


Hess Bldg. 


Ine. 


7707, C. 
44068, 
cause). 
4320, -Mort L. Bixler (order to show 
25824, Frank P. Book (motion). 
21651, 21652, 15885, Broadway Dept 
(order to show cause). 
7170, Alice J. Brown (order to 
cause). 
42675, 
43328, 
15033, 
43435, 
cause). 
22698, 
35381, 
21760, 
29926, 
43033, 
26193, 
43019, 
tion). 
43413, Estate of Annie C. Graef (order to 
show cause). 
43506, Grayburg Oil Co. (motion). 


show 


Capitol Theater Co., Inc. (niotion). 
Chelsea Imp. Co. (motion). 

Crown Overall Mfg. Co. (motion). 
Harry Danziger (order te show 


Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 

Estate Wm. Ebling (motion). 
Evansville Tool Works (motion). 
Evergreen Cemetery Co. 

Express Realty Corp. (motion). 

J. L. Fleming (motion). 

Estate of Georgia T. Fray (mo- 


12229, Intelligencer Publishing Co. (order! 


to show cause), 
21307, Mahoning Coal R. R. Co. (order to 
show cause). 
42676, Maine Securities Corp. (motion). 
11238, Morris & Essex Railroad Co. (order 





tion of the highway commissioner for the 


construction, maintenance or reconstruction | 
of State highways, without specific appro- | 


priation by the general assembly for such 
purpose. 

Section 283 (c) of the Revenue Act of 
1928 provides in part that in computing 
net income there shall be allowed as 
deductions “Taxes paid or accrued within 
the taxable year,” with certain excep- 
tions not here material. 

Article 151 of Regulations 74, pro- 
mulgated under the Revenue Act of 1928, 
provides that in general taxes are de- 
ductible only by the person upon whom 
they are imposed. 

From the language of the Connesticut 
statute, above quoted, it is apparent that 
the gasoline tax imposed by the State of 
Connecticut under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of the act of 1925, as amended, is 
imposed upon the distributor. In ac- 
cordance with section 23(c) of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928 andi article 151 of Regu- 
lations 74, the gasoline tax so paid by a 
distributor is deductible as a tax for 
income tax purposes by the distributor| 
who pays it, and not by the purehaser. 
If, however, the tax in question is added 
to or made a part of the business ex 
pense of such distributor, it can not be 


| deducted separately as a tax. 


But if the tax is imposed on, and paid 
by, the purchaser under the provisions 
of section 5 of the act of 1925, as 
amended, then the tax is deductible for 
income tax purposes by the purchaser 
who pays it directly to the State, and 
not by the distributor. If the tax is 
made a part of the business expense of 
such purchaser, it can not be deducted 
separately as a tax, 


Payments to Agent and Other 
Expenses Not Deductible. 


| BUREAU OF INTERNAL REVENUE. TREAS- 
URY DECISION 4267. 


promulgated an amendment to Regula- 
tions 47, relating to excise taxes on salcz, 
to make the rule specific, relative to de- 
ductions of discounts given by sellers. 
Under the new provision, deductions 
will be disallowed unless arrangement 
ifor such was made upon consumation of 
| the sale itself. The full text of the an- 
|nouncement follows: 


Article 4 of Regulations 47 (revised 
March, 1926), relating to the excise 
'taxes on sales by the manufacturer, as 
| imposed under the provisions of sections 
600 and 903 of the Revenue Act of 
11926, amended by Treasury Decision 
4005, dated April 2, 1927 [C. B. VI-1, 
1298], is hereby again amended to read 
as follows: 


| Art. 4. 





Discounts and expenses.—A 


| sale but made subsequently thereto, can 
inot be deducted in determining the 
; Price upon which the tax is to be com- 
puted. 

An adjustment in price, where articles 
| are sold over @ period of time, under an 
; agreement fog @ quantity rebate, or an 

agreement for a so-called wholesale 
bonus, i. e., a rebate on goods by a dis- 
tributor or dealer to so-called subdealers, 
is held not to be a discount made sub- 
‘sequently to the sale, and the tax, if 
originally computed on the gross price, 
may be adjusted in the return for the 
;month in which the price is finally de- 
termined. 

If in such cases the tax assumed to 
} be due on the original selling price has 
| been billed to the dealer and by him to 
| the purchaser a. a separate item, and 
‘collected from the purchaser, the over- 
{collection of tax arising from, the ad- 
justment of the sale price under the con- 
tract betweer. the manufacturer and the 
dealer must be refunded to the purchaser. 

Where articles are sold under an 
| agreement for a rebate on goods remain- 
ing unsold in the hands of the dealer, 
and which were purchased by such deal- 
er within a definitely specified period, 
|}in case of a decline in the market, a 
| reduction in price made in accordance 





’ | with such agreement is not considered 
subsequently to the | 


a discount made 
sale, and if the manufacturer refunds to 
the dealer a poition of the original or 
tentative price, together with the amount 
|for which he was reimbursed to cover 
the tax thereon, he may take credit on 
his return for the month in which such 
adjustment in price is made, for the 


amount of overpayment on the original | 


|sale, resulting from the price adjust- 
ment. 


*| 


lowances are made pursuant to the pro- 
visions of sections 234(a)(7) of the Rev- 
enue Acts cf 1924 and 1926 and the reg- 
ulations promulgated thereunder. Ap- 
bony Even Realty Company, 1 B. T. A. 
| 355. 


Mrs. Mary T. Brown, Zanesville, Ohio. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue has | Overassessments of income taxes in fa-| 


|vor of the taxpayer are determined as 
jfollows: 1920, $27.238.74; 1921, $18,- 
oa 

The entire overassessments are caused 
by the allowance of deductions for deple- 
tion in respect of bonuses received based 
|on production, in addition to other roy- 
j;alties. These allowances are made after 
| thorough and extensive investigations by 
| Bureau engineers and careful considera- 
jtion of all relevant facts and circum- 
| Stances, such as the costs or values of 
|the properties on the basic dates, the 
}amounts of the bonuses and the sum of 
| the bonuses and the royalties expected to 
be received, and they constitute proper 
| deductions in accordance with the provi- 
sions of section 214 of the Revenue Acts 


of 1918 and 1921 and the regulations pro- | 
. Store discount not provided for at the time of | mulgated thereunder. 


Appeal of O. N. 
| Townsend et al., 13 B. T. A. 386, in the 
| instant case. 1920, $27,238.74 refunded; 
1921, $10,425.85 abated; $912.18 credited; 
$7,435.44 refunded. 

| Mrs. Harriet R. Burton, Zanesville, 
|Ohio. An overassessment of income tax 
|in favor of the taxpayer is determined 
|as follows: 1920, $26,100.48. 

| The entire overassessment is caused 
|by the allowance of a deduction for de- 
|pletion in respect of a bonus received 
| based on production, in addition to other 
royalties. This allowance is made after 
|thorough and extensive consideration of 
jall relevant facts and circumstances by 
|Bureau engineers, including the costs or 
jvalues of the properties on the basic 
| dates, the amount of the bonus to be re- 
iceived, and the sum of the bonus 
land royalties expeeted to be re- 
jeeived. The deduction allowed is in ac- 
| cordance with the provisions of section 
|214 of the Revenue Act of 1918 and the 
| regulations thereunder promulgated. Ap- 
| peal of O. N. Townsend et al., 13 B. T. 
|A. 386 in the instant case. 1920, $2,- 
1756.81 credited; $23,343.56 refunded. 

| O. N. Townsend, Zanesville, Ohio. Over- 
assessments of income taxes in favor of 
\the above-named taxpayer are determined 
jas follows: 1920, $27,659.90; 1921, $20,- 
120.87, 

The entire overassessments are caused 
| by the allowance of deductions for deple- 
tion in respect of bonuses received based 
on production, in addition to other royal- 
ties. These allowances are made after 
thorough and extensive investigations by 
|Bureau engineers and careful considera- 
{tion of all relevant facts and circum- 
|stances, such as the costs or values of 
|the properties on the basic dates, the 
|amounts of the bonuses and the sum of 


warehouses established for that purpose. | ttansmitted herewith (pp, 6789 to 7314), 
Merchandise so manipulated may be with- j together with list of exhibits offered and 
drawn from warehouse for exportation | introduced (Nos, 4249 to 4322) and of 


without payment of duty, or for con- 
sumption. The bill contains an amend- 
ment, corresponding to that made in sec- 
tion 557, permitting withdrawal for ship- 
jment to the Virgin Islands, Guam, and 
Tutuila without payment of duties. 
The section in the present law pro- 
| vides that when merchandise is with- 
|for consumption, payment is to be made 
jof the duties accruing thereon “in its 
|condition at the time of withdrawal.” 
Some uncertainty has arisen as to the 
| intended scope of the word “condition”— 
that is, whether changes in quantity, 
in weight, and in value are to be taken 
into consideration. Your committee be- 
lieves that the section should be clarified 
in this respect and has proposed an 
amendment to provide that the duty shall 
be based upon the condition, quantity, 
and weight of the merchandise at the 
time of withdrawal from warehouse. It 


| 


value of the merchandise is to be ad- 
justed to take account of changes in 
condition as a result of manipulation. 

Thus, for example, if the merchandise 
is increased 10 per cent in value by the 
manipulating process the appraised value 
should be adjusted by a corresponding 10 
per cent addition. This adjusted value 
has been referred to in the section as 
the “adjusted final 
Taking this value as the new appraised 
value of the merchandise this section 
contains provisions similar in genéral to 


duties shall be assessed upon the entered 
value or the adjusted final appraised 
value, whichever is higher, and that the 
adjusted final appraised value shall be 
determinative of the rate to be assessed 
where the rate depends upon the value. 
However, in the case of additional duties 
for undervaluation imposed by section 
489 of the act, when the appraised value 
exceeds the entered value, it does not 
seem to your committee that increases in 
value as a result of manipulation in ware- 
house are in any way to be considered 
and the amendment therefore provides 
that adjustments of the final appraised 
value shall be disregarded in ascertain- 
ing the amount of any such duty, 


Penalties Extended 
To Owners of Ships 


Section 584. Falsity or Lack of Mani- 
fest—Penalties: The,present law pen- 
alizes any master of a vessel and any 
person in charge of a vehicle who fails 
to produce a manifest to the authorized 


dered a decision with respect to the years 
/1917 and 1918, holding that where a 
widow accepts in lieu of her dower a 
testamentary provision for an annuity, 


|drawn from a manipulating warehouse | 


is further provided that the appraised | 


appraised value.” | 


those of section 504 to the effect that | 


|exhibits 2333, 2363, 28838, 2497, 2500, 
| 2525, 8665, 4127, 4134, 4138, 4139, 4143 
1A, B, C, D, 4154, 4213 to 4217, incl., 
14230 to 4235, incl., 4186, previously 
| identified. 


| Senta eae 
‘Signal Corps Head 
Testifies on Radio 


| panies Predicted. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

which would be otherwise impossible.” 

! The Alaskan system, he explained, 
|calls into play a cable connection with 
ithe United States together with a com- 
bination network of wire and wireless 
telegraph. 
' Efficiency Said to Gain. 

“The erection of artificial barriers be- 
tween these forms of communication 
would have ruined the efficiency of the 
Alaskan system,” stated General Gibbs. 
| The system in Alaska boaSts 34 sta- 
;tions with 46 transmitters, testified the 
General, and while operated by the Army 
does a practically 100 per cent commer- 
cial business. The annual loss taking 
into account all expenses that a private 
company would be faced with, is about 
$150,000. The revenues taken in and 
turned over to the Treasury every year 
aggregate $300,000, he said. 

The rates charged are partly arbitrary 
and partly fixed according to the rates 
of connecting systems such as the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph Compa- 
inies. and the Radio Corporation of 
, America, the witness explained. They 
/ were first established by Elihu Root 
|; when as Secretary of War he took the 
position that paternalistic policy should 
be the guide and the rates consequently 
as low as possible. : 

“No responsible communications com- 
pany has ever made a definite proposal 
to take over the system,” said General 
Gibbs. “The system would not pay as a 
commercial concern at double the rates.” 
{ Last year’s business aggregated $291,- 
419 commercial revenue and $175,242 
Government revenue which is, however, 
| furnished free of charge by the Army. 
, The General estimated it would cost a 
jcommercial enterprise $500,000 more a 
year to operate the system, an indication 
of the ratés that would be necessary. 
| The Alaskan experience, he said, has 
,removed any doubt about radio being as 
‘reliable as wire. 

Referring briefly to other radio inter- 
j ests of the Army, General Gibbs said that 
in all the rest of the United States and 
}its foreign possessions, excepting Alaska 
there are 83 stations with 132 trans- 





the bonuses and the royalties expected 


Commissions to agents and other ex- to be received, and they constitute proper | 


penses of sale are not deductible from 


oe cane , pets au nat Seeeie | sthors connecting the 12 corps areas 


| . * 3: " . . 
ments equals the value of the dower | 2nd mapeiying mabsidinty communication 


| the price. 


Freight and delivery charges are tax- 
able as part of the sales price when 
the price to the purchaser includes trans- 
portation and delivery charges paid by 
the manufacture:, or when the amount 
charged the purchaser, whether billed 
as a separate item or not, does not rep- 
resent the actual transportation charges. 

Freight an’ delivery charges are not 
a part of the sales price subject to tax, 
when the goods are sold and actually 


become th: property of the purchaser | 


at the factory or are sold f. o. b. cars at 
place of r anufacture and the transporta- 
tion charges ar paid by the purchaser 
as a specific item in addition to the 
| price. 


deductions in accordance with the provi-|rights which were relinquished. Warner 


sions of section 214 of the Revenue Acts 
of 1918 and 1921 and the regulations pro- 
mulgated thereunder. Appeal of O. N. 
Townsend et al., 13 B. T. A. 386, in the 
instant case. 1920, $27,659.90 refunded; 
1921, $11,402.17 abated; $2,309.16 cred- 
ited; $6,409.54 refunded. 

Eva F. Warners, Bridgeport, 
|Overassessments of income taxes in fa- 
vor of the taxpayer are determined 
as follows: 1919, $9,677.80; January 
1, to June 30, 1920, $4,827.11; July 1 to 
Decembe? 31, 1920, $4,610.03; 1921, $9,- 
317.67; 1922, $8,061.24. 

A hearing was held April 17, 1929. 
The United States Court of Appeals, Sec- 
ond Circuit, on November 8, 1926, ren- 





vy. Walsh (15 Fed. (2d) 367), T. D. 4257 
(I. R. B. Vol. VIII-4-15). The over- 


; n addition there 
jare 28 stations along military airways. 
Army transports have 10 stations with 


Conn. | 


|21 transmitters while mine planters, 


jassessements are made on authority of| tugs, dredges and other such vessels have 


the holdings of the court in the instant | 5) stations with 63 transmitters. 

case, inasmuch as the aggregate of the| Lieutenant Commander Tunis A. M 
amounts received during the above and! Graven of the Bureau of Engineering of 
|prior years did not exceed the amount ithe Navy, outlined to the Committee 
of the dower interest. 1919, $6,302.24 re-| briefly a history of the technical develop- 
|fund; $3,284.01 interest; January 1 to ment of radio. He emphasized that there 
|June 30, 1920, $3,208 refund; $1,527.44 will always be a smaller number of chan- 
interest; $183,10 costs; July 1 to Decem-| nels than the demand for them and that 
|ber 31, 1920, $3,184.42 refund; $1,397.99 most stations now have more frequencies 
interest; 1921, $6.595.32 refund; $2,-|than they use. 

643.72 interest; $155.25 costs; 1922, $5,- “Those given franchises should be re- 
|999.64 refund; $2,044.60 interest; $17) quird to use them to the fullest effort 
| costs. |possible with the current technical 
jofficer, Penalties aye also imposed for | knowledge,” he said, 





| overassessment of income tax’ in favor | destined for shipment to the Virgin Is-|sary to prevent smuggling on. their part. | 
of the taxpayer is determined as follows: | lands, Guam, and Tutiula, 
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Reviews Opposed 
In Supreme Court 
In Four Tax Cases 


Interest on Judgment, Source 
Of Income, Liability of 
Surety, and Deduction for 
Commissions in Issue. 


Counsel for the United States have re 
cently filed briefs in the Supreme ourt 


| of the United States in opposition to peti- 
jtions for writs of 


certiorari in four 
cases arising under the Federal Revenue 
Acts. ; 

In the case of The S. S. White Dental 
Manufacturing Company of Pennsylvania 


iv. United States, No. 743, the question 
| presented is whether the owner of a judg- 


ment made final by mandate of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, 1s 


properly allowed in said mandate under 
provisions of section 177 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended by section 1117 of the 
Revenue Act of 1926, then in effect, when 
before the payment of said judgment 
section 177 of the Judicial Code was 
further amended by section 615 of the 
Revenue Act of 1928. 
Final Adjudication Claimed. 

The Government’s brief contends that 
the status of the petitioner’s claim was 
fixed and becarne final upon the filing 
of the mandate of the Supreme Court of 
the United States with the Court of 
Claims on June 27, 1927, and the subse- 
quent amendment of section 177 of the 
Judicial Code by section 615 of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1928 did not change the sta- 
tus of the claim settled in accordance 
with the earlier provision of section 177 
of the Judicial Code as amended by sec- 
tion 1117 of the Revenue Act of 1926. 

The question presented in the case of 
Estate of John W. Billwiller et al. v. 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, No. 
840, is whether the petitioner’s decedent’s 
share of certain profit is derived from 
“sources within the United States,” and 
taxable under the Revenue Act of 1918. 
The petitioner’s decedent was a non- 
resident alien and a member of a foreign 
partnership which derived a profit from 


“| the sale in the United States of goods 


manufactured abroad. 

The Government contends that a non- 
resident alien is taxable on his pro rata 
share of the income of a foreign part- 
nership derived from the sale of goods 
within the United States. 

Liability of Surety Tested. 

A brief was also filed by the Govern- 
ment in opposition to the issuance of a 
writ of certiorari in the case of Ameri- 
can Surety Company of New York v. 
Bowers, Collector, No. 832. This case 
presents two questions: 

(1) Where the condition of a bond 
requires the payment of the amount of 
taxes assessed against taxpayer pro- 
vided claim for abatement be disallowed, 
can the surety on the bond raise as a 
defense in a suit upon the bond that the 
taxpayer is not liable for the taxes as- 
sessed? 

(2) Where the obligee on a bond was 
not a party to bankruptcy proceedings 
against taxpayer, and refused to file its 
claim in such proceedings, but the surety 
upon the bond filed claim in such proceed- 
ings in the name of the obligee, is a deter- 
mination by the bankruptcy court that 
the taxpayer is not liable for the taxes 
assessed res judicata in a suit filed by 
the obligee against the surety? 

The petition for a writ of certiorari 
was also opposed by the Government in 
the case of Riverside Manufacturing 
Company v. United States, No. 824. In 
this case the question presented is 


| dae ehcp | whether in computing inventory at the 
;Smaller Communication Com-| 


end of each year, deductions should be 
allowed for selling commissions and dis- 
counts. 


Average Price of Radio 
Sets Advances in 1929 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ness is helieved to have been substan- 
tially influenced by holiday trade. . 

The dealers reported 139,347 electric 
and 15,623 battery sets sold during this 
period; this number divided into the 
total volume of business amounts to an . 
average of $165 per set, as compared with 
$158 per set for the last three months of 
1928, and $167 per set for the period of 
July, August, and September, 1928. 

The average volume of business per 
dealer was $3,370 for the initial three 
months of 1929, whereas the correspond- 
ing figures for the third and fourth 
quarters of 1928 were $2,470 and $5,790, 
respectively. 

Forms were sent to 39,159 dealers on 
April 1, 1929, to 32,159 on January 1, 
1929, and to 31,573 on October 1, 1928, 
and replies received were 7,581, 6,569, 
and 6,766, respectively. 

Sixty per cent of the total replies, 
which originated in the New England, 
Middle Atlantic, and East North Central 
States, showed that 59 per cent of the 
total business reported for the United 
States was consummated there. 

Stocks of electric sets held by the 
dealers replying amounted to 62,190, with 
the number of battery sets held about 
one-fifth as large; 30,153 dynamic speak- 
ers were held by these dealers, and a new 
item was added to the survey, covering 
stocks of separate radio cabinets, which 
amounted to 17,186 on April 1, 1929. 
This shows that on an average one out 
of every four sets held by these dealers 
is stocked in a cabinet that did not origi- 
nate with the set. 


Proposed Air Mail Routes 
To Be Discussed at Hearing 


No immediate establishment of air 
mail service between Pittsburgh and 
Washington, is planned, it was stated 
orally, May 8, at the Post Office De- 
partment. 

Several proposals to link Pittsburgh 
with Washington, have been submitted, 
but the Department is withholding 
decision until after a series of hearings 
to be held next week, on applications 
for new air mail routes. 

One proposal provides for a direct air 
mail service between St, Louis and Wash- 
ington via Pittsburg. The Southern Air- 
ways Association wants the Govern- 
ment’s approval for a new network of 
air mail lines in a number of South- 
ern States. 

The hearings will begin May 22 before 
a special interdepartinental committee 
of the Departments of Commerce and 
Post Office, headed by the Second As- 
sistant Postmaster General, W. Irving 
Glover. Mr. Glover will conduct the 
hearings in his office, 
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Publisher Says Contact With Paper Firm 
Was Advantage in Newsprint Contracts 





Newspaper Purchases 


In South Described 


Protection Asserted by Long- 
term Agreements with 
International Company 





Excerpts from excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of William La- 
varre, of the publishing firm of La- 
warre & Hall, on May 10 before the 
Federal Trade Commission in con- 
nection with its investigation of the 
financing of the purchase of news- 
papers by the International Paper & 


Power Company, was begun in the | Resignation in Telegram 
| 


issue of May 15, resumed May 16, 
17 and 18, and concludes as follows, 
together with excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on the same date 
of Harold Hall, partner in the pub- 
lishing firm: 

Q. So that as far as you and the 
International Paper Company are con- 
cerned they are no advantage to you 
whatever? A. To whom? 

Q. In the sale of news print to you. 
A. Yes, sir. I can remember a_ year 
which was a very hectic period in get- 
ting news print, And we are pretty 
well protected through them ky getting 
a five-year term contract. . 

Q. Well, any other publisher can_get 
the same contract? A. Oh, I see. * Yes, 
they can. 


Power Company Interest 
Denied In Editorial 


Q. Well, now, the corporation known 
as the Piedmont Press has been incorpo- 
rated, has it not? 


A. The papers were incorporated’ and | 
held for the holding company of such} 


papers as Mr. Hall and I could buy. Since 
then I think it has been used for some 
other purpose. 

Q. What does the Piedmont Press own, 
so far as you know? ’ 

A. I do not know. But in the testi- 
mony I think it was shown it ‘has hold- 
ings in the Ganett interests. : ; 

Q. Oh, I see. But it has nothing in 
any of your papers? A. No. 

Q. Although it was originally organ- 
ized for that purpose? 

A. I think it was a question of where 
it had been a concern which was incorpo- 
rated and standing there, I understand 
they needed a company, so it was used. 
We have no contact with the paper hold- 
ings of that concern. 

Q. I wonder if you know anything 
about a little letter here that appears in 
the edition of February 17, 1929, A. Yes, 
sir. That aroused quite a little discus- 
sion in Augusta. 

Q. Do you know whether the letter tat 
is shown there (indicating) was really 
a letter that somebody wrote to the paper 
and sent in? 

A. Yes, sir. This paper has rather a 
heavy correspondence on the part of 
readers, and there are a lot of letters. 
This. letter, however, had been received, 
I would say, two weeks before that was 
put in, because it takes time to get 
around to these letters. 

Q. Well, there is a denial that the 
Georgia Power Company had any money 
in the newspaper, is there not? A. Yes, 
sir. Well, I do not know that you could 
consider it as a denial as much as a chal- 
lenge. 

Q. Well, the answer by the editorial | 
denies that the Georgia Power Company 
had bought the Chronicle. 

A. The information was pretty well 
circulated by our competitors in Au- 
gusta that the Georgia Power Company 
was buying the paper and we were the 
agents. It had gone up and down Main 
Street to all the advertisers. And there 
had been created some little disturbance. 
There was a question whether to blossom 
forth with a denial or not. Finally the 
advertising man came in with this letter 
and we decided it would give us a good 
chance to deny it and say we never were 
tied up with the power company. You 
can see the answer which I wrote here 
which shows that we could never have 
done it if we had had anything in power. 

Q. Oh, you wrote that letter? A. Yes, 
sir. All letters in that signed “Ed” I 
write. That is a hobby of mine. 

Q. And this was in the Chronicle (in- 
dicating)? A. Yes. 

Q. And you were writing in it as far 
back as February.17, 1929? A. Yes, 
sir, I have some, I write some. 

Q. But you have testified here today 
that the Georgia Power Company did 
have some money in the Chronicle. 

A. Well, I say they may have had from 
what I heard, but whatever else they did 
have was included in the local bank, and 
they have not got it today. 


Says Dealings Were 
With Paper Company 


Q. And your information there about 
the City Council being subject to pur- 
chase, what was the purpose of putting 
that in? 

A. It was merely a thought, as any- 
body gets a thought when they read a 
letter that thinks of some answer. The 
answer was, or the main thought of the 
answer was that there would be more 
or less of a challenge to the community 
if they thought we were tied. 

Q. Well, when you were asked if the 
Georgia Power Company had bought the 
Chronicle you answered “No,” and said, 
Why should they, when they can buy the 
City Council for a couple of hundreds.” 
A. No, sir, I said “a City Council.” 

_Q. You said “a City Council.” That is 
right. And yet at that particular time 
all of the money for the purchase of this 
paper had been furnished by the Inter- 
national Paper Company? A. Yes, sir, 
except that you have to realize that it 
had nothing to do with the power as a 
concern, because those two concerns were 
thrown together afterwards. 

Q. What two concerns were thrown 
together afterwards? A. The Interna- 
tional Paper and the Power. 

Q. When? A. After our dealings, be- 
cause I didn’t know anything about it 
in all our dealings. My dealings were 
all with the International Paper Com- 
pany. 

Q. Of course, it has developed since 
thas they own 82 per cent of the New 
England Power Company? A. Yes. But 
that information comes to me through 
newspapers, because I do not know it 
otherwise. 

Q. Have you brought any papers of 
any kind here in response to the sub- 
peona, Mr. Lavarre? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, the first paper you have pro- 
duced is dated April 27, 1929, and re- 
lates to the Spartanburg paper. 
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debtedness at all? 
I have now, because there is a paper 
which is in evidence here. 





| 
| it 
|Paper Company and represents the | 
|agreement, does it not? A. Yes, sir. | 
|It represents the collateral parts of a| 
| note, I believe. 
Q. Yes, sir. Now these other papers | 
| you have produced are your paper con-| 
tracts, are they, newsprint paper? A.| 
Yes, sir, those existing with Interna- | 
| tional. 
| Q. Now what other papers have you! 
| produced in response to the subpoena? | 
|A. Well, I would like to have you see 
| these two (producing papers). | 
| A. I think | 


| Q. That will be all right. 
;we would like to have them entered. 


| Editor-in-Chief Tenders 


Q. One of them is a telegram dated 
'the 1st of May, 1929, to you? A.| 
Yes, sir. 

Q. Addressed to you from Mr. Heron 
as the owner of the paper? A. Yes, sir, 
he was the owner and he now is the 
editor. 
| Q. In this telegram he states that he 
would not have entered into a contract 
to become the editor, of newspapers | 
owned or controlled by the International 
Paper and Power Company, or any other 
| special interest. A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And he tenders his resignation as 
editor in chief? A. If it ‘s true. 

Q. Well, why? Isn’t it true? 

A. Well, just because it is not true. 
These papers are not owned or controlled 
by any paper or power company or any 
other concern, outside of Mr. Hall and 
myself. 

Q. Well, the International Paper 
Company owns notes of these purchases ? 
A. Yes, sir, just the same way bankers 
|hold notes. They do not own my home 
just because I borrow money on it. 
| Q. Well, do you know of any bank 
paying the full purchase price for some- 
one at the time they make a purchase? 
A. Not unless they are interested in the 
development. I know of cases of that 
kind. 

Q. Well, you are under obligation to 
turn that stock over to the International 
Paper Company? A. Yes, sir, unless a 
way can be later worked out. 

Q. The other paper is a letter from 
McMaster, reminding you that he ¢s to 
be free and untrammelled in his edi- 
torial policy, and saying that nothing 
was to appear in the columns of the 
Columbia Record of which he did not 
|approve. And he says “Certainly I would 
never accepted the position as editor of 
the Columbia Record if I had understood 
that it was owned or controlled in any 
wise by power companies or any public 
utilities company.” And then he asks 
you for certain assurances for the ab- 
sence of all such influences, does he not? 
A. Yoa,. sir. 


Says Company Stands 


In Relation of Banker 


Q. Is there anything you want to say 
in connection with your testimony? 

A. I do not think so except to say that 
this has been a lifelong ambition of 
mine. I went into it a little more ex- 
tensively than I had hoped to. Evidently, 
I thought, you could borrow money for 
three or four small papers, better than 
one paper, when you could spread your 
overhead. And in my contract with Mr. 
Graustein there has been nothing except 
perfect confidence on his part, and I think 
as we have shown ourselves to be also, 
And I am very certain, and in fact I 
can say, that there is no chance that the 
International in any, way would either 
direct or suggest the editorial policy of 
these papers. ’ 

By Commisisoner McCulloch: I still do 
not quite understand the relation of the | 
International in these purchases, whether | 
as purchasers or money lenders. 

A. The International is in the same 
position as bankers, with the exception 
that bankers probably would not have | 
loaned on collateral which physically they | 
did not have in their own possession. | 

Q. They furnished the money to buy | 
and furnished the money to operate? 

A. Well, not any fonger. They fur- 
nished that $15,000 when we had one| 
company with no cash balance. At pres- | 
ent in Columbia we have a good news- | 
paper and in Spartanburg we have a/| 
good paper, and therefore we need no 
more money for operating the businesses. 
In other words, we can carry on now} 
without a single cent from the Inter- | 
national. We own the properties out- 
right. 

Q. I understand the International not 
only in all instances put up all the money | 
for these purchases, and for one news- 
paper for operations, but they paid you 
compensation in the way of salaries and} 
expenses ? 

A. Yes, sir; except we felt we had 
funds, an operating fund. We were pay- 
ing our own salaries. As a matter of 
fact, from now on we are drawing our 
income out of the profits ourselves. At 
present we have now four properties, and 
there is enough income for us to draw 
from. 

Q. I suppose you will admit that under 
ordinary circumstances that the aspect} 
of the purchase is not on your part, but 
rather a purchase by the International? 


Has No Contract 


With International 
A. No, sir; because we went to the 
International to get them to finance us. 
We not only went to them, but did a 
pretty good selling job to do it. 

Q. But they paid you a salary to do 
it? 
A. No. They put at our command a 
fund out of which we paid oug’selves a 
salary. We owe them that money, and 
they will get it. They did pay us a 
salary to the extent that they loaned us 
money. We owe them every cent we 
have drawn. It had to be ‘accounted for 
when the account is closed and a note 
given. 

Q. Well, what evidence have they now 
of it? A. They have no more evidence 
than when they transferred $400,000 to 
my account. I could have taken it and 
gone to Europe or anywhere else if I 
-had wanted to. I could have done any- 
thing I wanted to with it. 

Q. You have no contract with them? 
A. No, sir. | 

Q. And no written evidence of the in- 
A. No, sir. 
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Q. Well, is the present status of the 


purchases to remain, or is something else 
to come? A, No, sir. 


Q. What else is to be? A. I do not 


Yes, sir; | 


> piel De 
is addressed to the International | Nditorial on Situation 


In Augusta Explained 


Purpose of Organizing Pied- 
mont Press Corporation 
Is Outlined. 


Paper Company does not want to have 
their money tied up indefinitely. 

Q. Very likely not, if they are good 
business men. A. But we have never 
gotten to that point. I suppose it will 
be a bonding arrangement. 


Q. You mean bonds from these vari- 
ous corporations? 

A Yes; throw all the companies into 
one corporation and issue bonds or pre- 
ferred stock, and either the International 
can take that in return for their money 
or distribute them elsewhere. You see, 
we can sell these papers at the end of 
one year or two years, or show a better 
statement then than now in order to have 
financing. 

Q. Well, with those uncertainties with 
respect to the management, and so forth, 
is it a safe investment? A. I would say 
so. It is an easy security to sell. There 
is not an easier security to sell in the 
world than a newspaper security. 

Q. Yet you .purchased one run down 
newspaper. A. Yes, sir. You have to 
realize that in the South there are many 
fine editors who are very poor business 
men, 

Q. I am not questioning their ability. 
A. And as editors they are fine, but as 
business men they cannot make the pa- 
pers pay the profits. 

Q. Of course, I can see how a newspa- 
per man would buy a run-down paper as 
you have done. A. I was offered $70,000 
profit on the Augusta paper the day 
after we bought it. It is the oldest pa- 
per in the South. It.has enough senti- 
ment to offset any immediate lack of 
earnings. 


Q. I believe you have said something | 


about not knowing the connection of the 
International Paper Company with the 
power interests. When did you first ac- 
quire any information as to that? A. I 
saw in the Editor and Publisher about 
the change of the name of International 
Paner to International Paper and Power. 

By Mr. Healy: I think that inasmuch 
as you have volunteered a statement as 
to what was paid for the Spartanburg 
paper that we would be justified in ask- 
ing you how much you paid for the 
Chronicle. A. I did not volunteer nor 
have I said I would. I mentioned a fig- 
ure, but I said that was cash drawn. But 
I have not yet said the price of any of 
these papers. 


States Price Paid 


For Augusta Chronicle 


Q. Well, I think we are entitled to 
know in view of the condition of the 
Chronicle, as you have described it, how 
much you paid for it? A. Well, the 
price was $144,500, free and clear. 

Q. Now, had the paper been operated 
at a profit or loss during the previous 
year? A. If you take into consideration 
that the editor drew a salary of $8,000 
a year, you can say the paper made‘proba- 
bly $9,000, I think, under a poor type 
of audit which they gave themselves 
$9,000 profit. And under our audit they 
were $3,000 in the hole. q 

Q. One other question. When you were 
in the South undertaking to buy these 
papers, did you state, or spread the story 
that you were a man of considerable per- 
sonal wealth? 

A. No. I have never given out any 
personal information about myself at all. 
I have an idea that somebody has looked 
very quickly at Who’s Who in America 
and gotten a few high lights, and has 
twisted them to suit themselves. I am 
in that. 

Q. You did not give people in the 
South to understand that you were buy- 
ing these papers with money of your 
own? A. I have never given anybody to 
understand where the money came from, 
or whether it was my money, and have 
never discussed myself in any way. 


Partner in Publishing 
Firm is Called 


Harold Hall was produced as a wit- 
ness and testified as follows: 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 

Q. Where do you live? <A. Augusta, 


7a, 

Q. Where did you live before you lived 
in Augusta? A...Immediately before, 
in New York. 

Q. How old are you? A. Thirty-five 
and a half. 

Q. Before you had to do with these 
southern newspapers, were you employed 
by a New York newspaper? 

A. That answer will require a bit 
of destail. I was business manager of 
the New York Telegram, I believe it 
was from May, 1927, until a little more 
than a year later. At the same time, 
however, I was president of what is 
known as the Scripps-Howard Supply 
Company, which buys supplies and news- 
print for the Scripps-Howard newspa- 
pers. Therefore, when I ceased func- 
tioning as business manager of the Tele- 
gram, I was still in New York in news- 
paper employ, carrying on with the 
other position, which had been some- 
what enlarged on account of the growth 
in tonnage consumption of the Scripps- 
Howard newspapers. 

Q. Now then, there came a time when, 
in some way or other, your interest was 
aroused in the’ possible purchases of 
some papers in the South, did there not? 
A. Right. 

Q. What was the very first thing that 
brought that matter to your attention? 
I want the very beginning of it. A. Yes. 
I had, of course, become acquainted with 
Mr. Lavarre, as he explained in his testi- 
mony. 

Q. When did you become acquainted 
with him? 

A. I should say in the spring of 1927, 
as near as I can remember. As a result 
of our acquaintance, Mr. Lavarre learned 
ultimately that I was considering going 
into business for myself—what I mean 
by that is a business where I would have 
some interest in whatever I went in. 
Mr. Lavarre had this idea, which he has 
|} explained, and as we talked about it it 
became interesting. I did not decide to 
go in on it until! Mr, Lavarre had done a 
good deal of work on it, to the extent of 
getting figures on the development of 
the South, newspaper opportunities, and 
so forth. I should say that decision to 
go in with him was not reached until 





And|know. But I imagine the International | late October last, but we had had numer- 
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ous discussions about it in the previous 
five or six months, at least. 

Q. You resigned about the middle of 
October, from the Telegram. A. No, not 
from the Telegram; from the Scripps- 
Howard supply Company. 

Q. Yes. That is right. A. In other 
words, I resigned before I reached the 
decision. 

Q. At the time you made’ the decision, 

you did not definitely know. that you 
could buy any newspaper, did you? 
; A.iNo. It was far from definite. We 
did know, however—I don’t want to be 
too discursive, but in order to give you 
the information you want, we were 
strongly of the opinion, after all he in- 
vestigation that was made, that the 
Southeast afforded the finest oppor- 
tunity, from the standpoint of newspa- 
per investment, of any area. Therefore 
we were optimistic enough to believe 
that it justified our burning our bridges 
and going into that area. 

Q. Had you, up to that time, had any 
talk with anybody in the International 
Paper Company on the subject of the 
purchase of newspapers? A. No. We 
had talked with others before we did 
with the International Paper Company. 


Questioned on Possibility 
Of Getting Backing 


Q. Had you known Mr. Fearing, of the 
International, for some time? A. For 


years. I knew him in Chicago. 
Q. Why did you go to the Interna- 
tional? | 
A. It developed that any arrange- 


ments we could have made for loans else- 
where would have been either at too high 
a rate, in our opinion, or we should have 
been in the position of having too wide 
a plan. I can explain that if you wish. 

Q. I don’t want to go into that, but 


did Mr. Fearing disclose to you that the! 


International was backing or considering 
the backing of any newspapers? A. He 
did, at my inquiry. 

Q. And the subject that you discussed 
was the possibility of getting the In- 
ternational to back you in a newspaper 
enterprise ? 

A. Broadly, yes, although I, perhaps, 
should go into a little detail on that. It 
was customary for me to see Mr. Fear- 
ing occasionally. He was an old friend. 
My position for years had involved the 
purchase of newsprint, and, of course, 
I knew him in that way. At about the 
time you refer to, I happened to have 
lunch with him one day, and during the 
course of our chat I told him that I had 
heard that the International Paper Com- 
pany had had something to do with the 
financing of Mr. Thomason’s purchase 
of the Chicago Journal. I asked him if 
that was true. He frankly said it was. 
I mentioned Mr. Lavarre, and said that 
later we might have something to bring 
up if the International was acting as 
banker in such plans. He said that that 





The “Standard” Touring Service, 
26 Broadway, New York City, is 
happy to answer any questions it 


can concerning where and 


to go by motor. Free, up-to-date 
road information and maps are 
yours for the asking. Write today. 





Paper 


|might be of interest. The subject was | 
dronped for, as near as I can remember, | 
a week or so, because we had not en-, 
'tirely given up the idea of being able to 
finance this through a banking house. 
|Mr. Lavarre was checking up on that. 





|It developed that that was impracticable. | 


| We then called on Mr. Fearing. | 
| Q. When did you talk with somebody 
‘connected with the International? A. I 
|think it was about a week after this 
| conversation I referred to. Mr. Lavarre 
was with me. We called on Mr. Fearing. 

Q. What was the substance of the con- 
vesation then? A. We asked if he 
thought there would be any interest in| 
this plan, and we went into some detail | 
about the plan. 





‘Advanced Possibility 
(Vz Purchasing Newspapers 


Q. All right. A. As I remember it, he | 
tock us into Mr. Graustein. It may have | 
| been, however, that we saw Mr. Grau- 
‘stein a day or two later. At any rate, 
| we eventually saw Mr. Graustein, within 
a day, if it was not that day. | 
| Q. Then you put up to them the pos- | 
sibility that you could find some papers 
to buy in the South? A. That is right. | 

Q. At any rate, they put wp the money | 
at the very beginning of the thing, from | 
which your expenses were paid, didn’t | 
they? A. Not from the very beginning. | 
We made one trip that, as I remember | 
it, we financed ourselves. | 

Q. But after that one trip they put up 
the money from which you paid your ex- 
penses, didn’t they? 

A. They advanced a fund from which 
we could draw, with the understanding, | 
however, that as soon as we bought a 
paper, or, if that was too small, another | 
paper, all that had to be paid out of} 
those papers. 

Q. It has not been paid back has it, | 
or any part of it? A. No; the money | 
{we are talking about is part of this 
$870,000. 

Q. I understand; but Mr. Lavarre | 
has told us that altogehter there was | 
j}about $15,000 advanced—$5,000 at first, 
coming from Mr. Davis’ firm in New 
York, from which your expenses were 
paid, and from which you also drew 
what has been called a monthly salary. | 
A. We call it a monthly salary. We 
{do not view it, of course, as that. 





| Q. It has been called a salary in the | 

‘correspondence, has it not? <A. I be-| 

lieve it has, possibly. 
You drew $1,250 a month, 


you? 

A. I don’t know that we have drawn | 
that regularly, but I perhaps should ex- | 
plain that. The arrangement Mr. La- | 
varre and I had between us was that 
we would not spend any more than that 


if we could help it, and if we did we | corresponding periods last year the figures include $39,287.82 


! [Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 
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United States Treasury Statement 


RECEIPTS. 


| Misc. internal revenue... 


Foreign obligations— 
Principal 
Interest be ce VeEs 
Railroad securities.. 
All others er 

st fund receipts 
appropriated for 

Westment) «i.3........ 
Proceeds sale of surplus 

property .... 
Panama Canal tolls, ete. 
Other miscellaneous.... 





ree 
in- 





Total ordinary...., 


Excess of receipts ...... 
Excess of expenditures 


EXPENDITURES. 
*+General expenditures 
tInterest on public debt 
Refund customs ....... 
Refund internal revenue 
Postal deficiency 
Panama Canal.......... 

Op. in Spec. Accounts— 
eae 
War Finance Corp 
Shipping Board 


funds... 


fund.. 

Invest. of trust funds— 
Govt. Life Insurance. . 
D. C. Teachers’ Retirem't 
For. Service Retirement 
Gen. R. R. Contingent... 


Total ordinary 


Sinking fund 


| Purchases and ret. from 


foreign repayments 
Rec. from for. govts, un- 
der debt settlements... 


Rec. for estate taxes... 
Purchases and _retire- 
ments from franchise 


tax receipts (Fed. res. 
and Fed. intermediate 
credit banks) nit 
Forfeitures, gifts, etc... 


Total expenditures. 









s 
25.588 
3,11 


26,779,174.41 


Month. 


299 





42,922.67 
164,169.06 
168,776.02 


26,100.00 








Corresponding 
Period 
Last Year. 
$21,779,024.40 
12,658,707.20 
29,043 445.74 


Fiseal Yr. 1929. 





28,605,562.67 


164,169.06  90,416,620.28 
178,541.35 + 14,999,635.41 
84,802.01 6,100,401.48 
1,196,405.25  48,797,903.29 
145,833.87 7,250,341.21 
981,602.41 24.553.999.06 
9,173,798.27  160,048,816.20 
$75,706,329.56 92,750.86 





$3,178,992,750.86 


'43,655,118.66  179,564,821.68 





77 489,577.39 

$125,738,658.57 

11,684,644.61 
968, 






474,495.43 


8,540.69 
4, 46 
364,771.73 
581,175.60 
454,190.54 


* 66,936.86 





2,202,982.00 
33,625.46 


"118,218.61 








2 $1,846,244,891.43 
579,165,319.12 
18,932,643.21 





6,545,748.64 172,118,290.53 
70,020 ,900.92 
893,166.90 8,323 ,891.48 


8,181.96 





“40,4 


*159,91 


112,073 .351.86 
19,889 864.92 





1,455,009.41 47 ,855,213.35 

*5.13 439,163.06 

. 298 648.70 
41,400.97 503 5 





$369,925,800.00 


18,000.00 


97,075,350.00 


2,933,400.00 
133,703.75 


coors z ie st 





$9,900.00 $470,086,2: 


7 
$119,361,448.22 $3,358,557,572.54 





(Comparative analysis of receipts and expenditures at the close 
of business May 16, as made public May 18. 


Corresponding 
Period 
Fiscal Yr. 1928, 
$505,164,780.34 
1,683,108,986.78 
531,108,547.60 


27,000,546.81 
91,160,618.48 
162,096,649.15 
6,157,358.81 


57,464.607.55 


7,990,352.86 
24,748,562.99 
178,194,299.50 


$3,274,195,310.87 





1338,012,423.10 





$1,691,114,735.14 
636,002,288.73 
18,898.730.45 
123,467,779.53 
18,045,644.95 
9,292'378.56 


*665,328.30 
*3,768,279.71 
26,556,867.91 

148,352.00 
112,102,202.49 
*16,539.70 


56,728,680.37 
404,046.70 ° 
88,977.87 
331,880.48 


5,630.42 $119,351,548.22 $2,888,471,318.79 $2,688,732,417.47 


$354,741,300.00 
1,435,500.00 


92,575,000.00 
1,500.00 


618,367.05 
3,078,803.25 


$452,450,470.30 


$3,141,182,887.77 


Receipts and expenditures for June reaching the Treasury in July are included. 

+Figures for this month and fiscal year 1929 to date include $12,167,000 for loans 
made to the Hellenic Republic under authority of the Act approved February 14, 197% 

+The figures for the month include $34,369.88 and for the fiscal year 1929 to dats 


spectively. 


*Excess of credits (deduct), 


to learn geography 


One by one the towns drop behind. High noon. Time to 
fill up with “Standard” Gasoline and Motor Oil. And here 
we are at the crossroads store with its bright, red “Standard” 
pump. Beyond lies the unknown land of Far Away. Blue 
peaks that etch a bluer sky. Long and winding valleys. 
White roads to follow down. Sleepy towns drowsy in the 
sun. Keen brisk winds sweet with pine. Hundreds of scenes 
and places like these throughout the length and breadth 
of the state. Readily accessible by motor if you go the 
“Standard” way. Go—powered with “Standard” Gasoline 


when 


learn geography. 


“STANDARD” 


TOURING SERVICE 


or ESSO, the Giant Power fuel. “Standard” Motor Oil, too. 
Pumps everywhere even when you least expect to find 
them. Everywhere “Standard” service and “Standard” 
road maps. Explore by motor—that’s the new way to 





Whatever the country you 
travel, “Standard” shows 
the way with “Standard” 
maps, They guide you 
safely and conveniently to 
your destination wherever 
it may be. “Standard” 
Gasoline and Motor Oil 
will let you pull the long- 
est, hardest hills —kee 

your motor cool and ful 
of power. ESSO, the Giant 
Power Fuel, for those who 
want its extra speed and 
flexibility —-genuinely 
anti-knock. And with 
“Standard” stations and 
“Standard” dealers every: 
where along the way, ser 
vice and courtesy are yours 


for the asking, 


and $1,221,250.74, 


| $708,392.05 accrued discount on war-savings certificates of matured series, and for the 


re- 
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Railroads 


Finances of France |Rule Is Proposed for Grouping Points 
Of Origin and Destination of Livestock 


Are Reported to Be 


In Favorable Position 


Lack of Data on Expendi- 
tures and Complaints 
Against Tax Burdens 
Are Offsets. 


Budget revenues in France, the sepa- 
rate receipts of the Amortization Office, 
and the reception of recent conversion 
operations combine to demonstrate the 
present favorable position of French gov- 
ernment finances, although lack of data 
on expenditures makes the picture some- 
what incomplete and the general com- 
plaint against the heavy tax burden off- 
sets to some extent the favorable factors, 
states a report to the Department of 
Commerce from its Paris office. The 
Department’s statement follows in full 
text: 

During January, February and March 
the total collections from normal and per- 
manent sources reached 9,551,000,000 
francs, or 906,500,000 francs over the cor- 
responding months of 1928; the returns 
from indirect taxes and monopolies, the 


| 





Examiners’ Report to I. C. 
Of Adjustment o 


General revision of freight rates 
throughout western territory has 
been recommended to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in an 
examiners’ report just submitted. 
Publication of the report was begun 
in the issue of May. 18. >, 

The full text of the report pro- 
ceeds: 

In the present rate structure grouping 
of origin points is frequently found, and: 
occasionally grouping of destination 
points. Under some circumstances such 
groupings affords certain advantages, 
and we see no objection thereto provided 
the groups are reasonable in size. The; 
size of the group should logically be re- 
lated to the length of the haul. It seems 
desirable to grant permission to make 
groups wherever shippers and carriers 
prefer that kind of an adjustment, and 
to provide a rule to insure that such 
groups will not be unduly large. The 
following general grouping rule is there- 
fore ordered: 


Rule for Grouping Points 


vhi th by month | i ° ° 
waty group for Which 6 month Ny | Of Origin and Destination 


comparison is feasible, were 1,285,000,- 


000 francs in excess of budget estimates | 


for the period. Receipts from excep- 
tional sources (war profits tax, liquida- 
tion of stocks, etc.), swelled the total by 
an additional 105,700,000 francs. 


Receipts from direct taxes show com- 
paratively slight change from last year, 
the figure of 1,042,500,000 francs repre- 
senting an increase of only 23,400,000, 
whereas indirect taxes yielded 881,500,- 
000 francs more. Among these taxes the 
greatest increase was one of 309,000,000 
francs in customs collections reflecting 
the unusual activity of this branch of 
foreign trade (about  15,220,000,000 
francs as against 12,950,000,000 francs 
for the corresponding period of 1928). 
The amount of duty collected was 982,- 
000,000 francs in the first quarter of this 
year, as compared with 673,000,000 francs 
in the corresponding period of last year. 
Indications of improved internal business 
are found in the increased yield of the 
business turnover tax (2,409,000,000 
francs as against 2,196,000,000 francs), 
of the registration taxes (1,239,000,000 
francs, as against 1,064,000,000 francs) 
and also of the tax on bourse transac- 
tions (184,000,000 francs as against 135,- 
000,000 francs). The receipts from tax 
on income from securities was exception- 
ally heavy in January, its yield of 689,- 
000,000 francs being 113,000,000 francs 
in excess of that of the previous Jan- 
uary, which also represented a heavy ad- 
vance over the year before. 


Bill Introduced to Revise 
Trading With Enemy Act 


Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
Salem, Ore., chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, re- 
introduced a bill (H. R. 3083) correcting 
phraseology of a bill (H. R. 1233) of 
this session of Congress regarding al- 
locations of earnings in the Trading 
with the Enemy Act. The former bill 
was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. The new 





It is recommended that the Commis- 
sion grant permission te respondents, 
publishing the rates herein recommended, 
to establish rate groups where they may | 
be desirable. Subject to the modification 
stated in the next succeeding sentence, 
the size of such groups shall not exceed 
10 per cent of the distance to the destina- 
tion from the nearest point in the group 
if it be an origin group, and the limit of 
size shall be determined in like manner if 
it be a destination group; said distance 
to be measured by the shortest route over 
which carload traffic can be moved with- 
out transfer of lading; and where the 
rate is from a group to a group, the de- 
termining distance shall be that so 
measured between the nearest point in 
each group, and the size of each group 
shall not exceed 10 per cent of the dis- 
tance so measured. If however, one or 
more of the points in the group be a pub- 
lic livestock market as defined herein, 
the distance to or from said market or 
the nearest of said markets, irrespective 
of the distances to or from other points 
in the group, shall be used to deter- 
mine the maximum size of the group. 
The rates to and from groups shall be 
determined by the average distance of all 
stations within the group; except that 
where one, or more of the,points in the 
group is a public livestock market, the 
distance, or average of distances, to or 
from said market or markets, irrespective 
of the distances to or from other points 
in the group, shall be used to determine 
the rates. ... 4 

Among the respondents operating in 
the western district are unmerous short 
independent lines and a few lines of 
some length which are in comparatively 


tively light traffic density. An exhibit 
(259) introduced by the American Short 
Line Railroad Association shows 127 
Class II carriers with lines ranging from 
6.65 to 179.06 miles and averaging 
61.89 miles in length, and 142 class III 
carriers with lines ranging from 1.5 
to 92.3 miles and averaging 18.97 miles 


in length. Of the former the exhibit 
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Livestock Rates 


f Freight Rates. 

their lines, but that they should be al- 
lowed to charge rates somewhat in ex- 
cess of those prescribed for the finan- 


|Final Value Is Fixed 
For A., C. & Y. Railroad 


: A final value of for rate-making pur- 
|; poses of $1,781,354 has been placed on 


C. Favors Restriction of Method | ‘he property of the Akron, Canton & 


Youngstown Railway, owned and used for 
common carrier purposes, as of June 
' 30, 1918, 

Cost of reproduction new of the com- 
mon-carrier property, other than land 
wholly owned and used by the carrier is 


| 


cially-strong carriers. (1978) Short lines | estimated. at $1,129,117, and cost of re- | 


generally find it necessary to maintain 
on livestock rates not very much higher 
than those of their connections, other- 
wise the livestock will be driven to the 
connecting lines for shipment. (1640) 
It is evident upon the record that many 
but not all of these lines do require 
special treatment, but because of the 
fact that many of them are in no finan- 
cial position to employ counsel or to in- 
cur the expense of preparation of evi- 
dence, or travelling expenses, the situa- 
tion of the short and weak lines, with 
the exception of the D. & R. G. W., was 
not presented in any such adequate way 
as would endble us upon this record to 
fix the amounts which they should re- 
ceive above the general rate levels, or 
even to determine which of them should 
be accorded special treatment. In many 
cases State commissions are in a better 
position to investigate and determine 
their needs. This much, however, may 
be concluded: 


be made by combining their local rates 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 6.] 


production less depreciation at $996,2.4. 
The carrier had outstanding on date of 
valuation $3,000,000 in capit 1 stock and 
!long-term debt. Book investment in road 
and equipment, including land, was stated 


at $3,092,290.30, as of valuation date, 
which would be increased to $3,100,- 
944.93, in accordance with readjustments 
| indicated by the Commission’s accounting 
| examination. 


Four-system Plan Opposed 
By Railroads Involved 


The Pittsburgh & West Virginia Rail- 
way and the Wharton & Northern Rail- 
|road have been granted permission by the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission to in- 
| tervene in opposition to the application of 


} 
' 


{ 


That livestock rates to|the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway propos- * 
in! and from points on such lines should not | ing acquisition of control and inclusion | 


| within its system of several carriers in- | 


tended to effect the purposes of the so- 
called four-system plan. 


| 


Valuation 


Calendar of Hearings Assigned | 


dk 4 
Proceedings of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission 


— 


New York Telephone Company, 
Berne Telephone Company, Inc., 


Fourth Section Applieation No. 11773, 


Fourth Section Order No. 17836.—Com- 
modity rates between Ohio and Missis- 
sippi River crossings and related points, 
on the one hand, and points in Missis-| 
sippi Valley territory, on the other, via! 
routes operated through Southeastern 
territory, May 20, Montgomery, Ala., 

Examiner Cheseldine. | 
Finance No. 7438—Joint application of the! 

Colorado Railroad Company for authority 

to construct a line of railroad in Larimer 

County, Colo., and of the Colorado & 

Southern Railway Company for authority € 

to acquire control of said line by lease; |. D- C., Examiner Davis. 

and Finance No. 7457—Application Union No. 21454.—Otis Gin & Warehouse Com- 

Pacific Railroad Company for authority| Pany et al. v. The Alabama & Vicksburg 

to construct a line of railroad in Larimer| Railway et al. now assigned for May 

County, Colo., now assigned for May 20,| 22, Roswell, N. Mex., Examiner Archer, 

Fort Collins, Colo., before Public Utilities | Postponed. : 

Commission of Colorado, cancelled. ee No. 7848—Joint application Colo- 
No. 22120—Interstate Commerce Commis- | be : a Co. for aut jority to con- 
sion v. Southern Railway Company, "er | Tuct line in Larimer County, Colo., and 

| 
{ 


Company, Inc., for acquisition by the 
New York Telephone Company of the 
properties of the other applicants, is 
assigned for hearing May 21, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Examiner Davis. 

Finance No. 7551.—Joint application of 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Company 
and the Project Telephone Company: for 
acquisition by the former company of the 
properties of the latter company, is as- 
signed for hearing, May 21, Washington, 


n : of the Colorado & Southern Railway Co. 
port nae Hoag Barn fe aig yen D. Cy) for authority to acquire control of ania 
: e Sion, postp . line by least, assigned for hearing May 
No. 16746.—Independent Slaughterers’; 22, Washington, D. C., Examiner Davis 
Traffic Association et al. v.. New York! No. 21841—Charleston Traffic Bureau v. 
Central Railroad et al., now assigned for Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al is 
May 16, New York, N. Y., before Ex-| assigned for hearing May 22, Charleston 
aminers Stiles = Parker, cancelled and S. C., Special Examiner ice. : 
reassigned for further hearing on May 21.! Investigvati 5 ion. 
in REEMA mak Geeeeny trek Investigation and Suspension No. 3283— 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway 
et al., now assigned for May 21, New 
oYrk, Examiners Stiles and Parker, can- 
celled. 


Finance No. 


Lumber and other forest products from 
the Pacific Northwest to destinations in 
Texas and Waurika, Okla., now assigned 
for May 24, Wacd, Tex., Examiner Disque, 
cancelled, and reassigned for May 27, 

of | Finance No. 6550—Proposed construction 


7587.— Joint application 


...in. the ring it’s 


East | connecting t 


and ern at Kla- 
Rensselearville & Westerio Telephone | fornia, with the Great fore 


AutHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY Are PreseNTeD Herein, Berna 
PustisHep Wrretout COMMENT By THE Unirep States Dairy 


Aeronautics 


‘Southern Pacific Company 


Authorized to Intervene 


, The Interstate Commerce Commission 
| on May 18 made public orders authoriz- 
; ing the Southern Pacific Company to in- 
'tervene as a party to the proceedings 
,on the applications filed by the Great 
‘Northern and Western Pacific railways 
for authority to construct a new line 

he Western Pacific, in Cali- 


math Falls, Oreg, 


by Northern California Railroad is as- 
signed for oral argument May 24, Wash- 
ington, D. C., before Division 4. 

Finance No. 7027-Proposed construction of 
branch line by Western Pacific Railroad, 
and Finance No. 7028—Proposed con- 
struction by Sacramento Northern Raii- 
way are asisgned for oral argument May 
25, Washington, D, C., before Division 4. 

No, 20728—The F. J. Lewis Manufacturing 


| Company v. the Akron, Canton & _— 
} town Railway et al., now assigned for 


oral argument May 25, Washington, D. C., 
before Division 3, cancelled. 


| Investigatiun and Suspension Docket No. 


| No. 


3006, and First and Second Supplements. 
—Grain and Grain Products from West- 
ern Points to C. F. A. Térritory; and 
No. 15037.—Southwestern Millers’ League 
et al. v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway et al., now assigned for oral 
argument June 17, Washington, D. C., 
before the Commission, cancelled and 
reassigned for May 27. 

No. 20630.—J. Fred Amsdém v. Canadian 
National Railways et al., is assigned 
for hearing May 28, Washington, D. C., 
Examiner Curtis. 

19852.—Castanea Paper Company v. 

Algoma Céntral & Hudson Bay Railway 

Company et al., is assigned for héar- 

ing, May 28, Washington, D. C., Exam- 

iner Curtis, 


bill is referred to the Committee on/shows, for the year 1926, 36 operating 
Ways and Means. The full text of the|at a deficit and only 22 as producing a 
new bill follows: j rate of return in excess of 5.75 per cent, 

Be it enacted, etc., That the second |and of the latter 71 operating at a defi- 
sentence of subsection (a) of section 26|cit and only 19 as producing a rate of 


patna 


cae 


of the Trading with the Enemy Act, as 
amended by the Settlement of War 
Claims Act of 1928, is amended by strik- 
ing out the words “average rate of” so 
that the sentence will read: 

“Such allocation shall be based upon 
the earnings (determined by the (Sec- 
retary of the Treasury) on the total 
amounts deposited under section 12.” 


Duty on Watch Cases 
Is Lowered by Court 


Protests Against Tariff on Mina- 
ture Pencils Set Aside. 


New York, May 18.—Saks & Com- 
pany have obtained a ruling from the 
United States Customs Court, lowering 
the duty on certain imported watch 
cases. These cases, upon entry through 
the customs, were assessed at 80 per 
cent ad valorem, under paragraph 1428, 
act of 1922, as jewelry. The court, in an 
opinion by Chief Justice Fischer, fixes 
duty at only 45 per cent ad valorem un- 
der the specific provision therefor in 
paragraph 367. (Protests Nos. 121563- 
G-44715-25, etc.) 

Protests of B. Illfelder &-Co., the 
Lederer Importing Co., the R. H. Mee- 
han Import Company and Nadel & Shim- 
mel, are set aside in an opinion by Judge 
McClelland of the Customs Court affirm- 
ing the collector’s classification and as- 
sessments on certain miniature pencils, 
contained in small metal holders in the 
forms of canes and umbrellas. These 
articles, the court rules, were correctly 
taxed as follows: the pencils at 45 cents 
per gross and 25 per cent ad valorem, 
under the provisions of paragraph 1451, 
act of 1922, and the holders as manu- 
factures of metal at 40 per cent, under 
paragraph 399. Claims for a lower rate 
are denied, (Protests Nos. 253508-G- 
8127-27, etc.) 


A decision was rendered against the | 


Lindt Chocolate Company in a test case 
having to do with the tariff status of 
metal boxes, resembling cigarette cases, 
containing chocolate cigarettes. Duty 
was assessed by the collector at the rate 
of 80 per cent ad valorem, under para- 
graph 1428, act of 1922. The importers 
claimed lower rates. Judge Sullivan 
writes the court’s findings pointing out 
that the 80 per cent rate must stand. 
(Protest No. 275654-G-98-27). 


Aviation Information 


Sought by Germans 


Deutsche Lufthansa Sends Ques- 
tionnaire on Airways. 


return in excess of 5.75 per cent. 

It is contended on behalf of such car- 
riers that any uniform rate levels which 
may be prescribed should not apply on 





airways, it was stated orally in the De- 
partment. 

Questions asked in the questionnaire 
from the German Lufthansa, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce said, include informa- 
tion on the trend in machine production 
in the United States, systems of lighting, 
and location of airports. Information 
desired by the Lufthansa, it was ex- 
plained, goes into much more detail than 
these outline questions, so that it will 
require some time before the material 
can be supplied by the Department. 

The questionnaire from the Lufthansa 
has now been handed over to the division 
that will supply the desired information, 
the Department stated. Answers to the 
request of the Deutsche Lufthansa, it 
was announced, will be ready to deliver 
to the German service company within 
the course of a week or two, ' 


| 
poor financial condition and have rela} 
| 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, May 18.—The Federal Re- 

serve Bank of New York today certified to 
the Secretary of the Treasury the follow- 
ing: 
_ In pursuance of the provision of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained 
and hereby certify to you that the buying 
rates in the New York market at noon to- 
day for cable transfers payable in the for- 
eign currencies are as shown below: 

Country 
Austria (schilling) 

Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) : 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) ... 
England (pound sterling) 
Finland (markka) ........ 
France (franc) ...... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) 

Holland (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) ............ 
Italy (lira) 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 
Rumania (leu) 





Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) . 

Switzerland (franc) 

Yugoslavia (dinar) ... 

China (Chefoo tael) 4. 

China (Hankow tael) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Tientsin tael) . 

China (Hong Kong dollar) 

| China (Mexican dollar) ‘ 
China (Tientsin or Peiyang dollar).. 





|China (Yuan dollar) 

| India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 

Singapore (S. 8S.) (dollar) 


The Deutsche Lufthansa, the largest Canada (dollar) 
air-operating service in Germany and the | Cuba (peso) 
one subsidized by the government, has | Mexico (peso) 
just applied to the aeronautics branch of | Newfoundland (dollar) 


the Department of Commerce, through 
official channels, for information in re- 
gard to aviation in the United States 
and particularly in regard to American 


a 


| Argentina (peso, gold) 
| Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 


| Uruguay (peso) 


Colombia (peso) 


MILD and yet 
THEY SATISFY 


* 


TASTE above everything 


Wh yy ave Chesterfield tobaccos “‘cross- 
. blended?” Why are they so thoroughly aged? Why 
do our leaf buyers watch quality so closely? Why 


is the Chesterfield blend so accurate? 


You get the answer when you light up; you 
get out of your Chesterfields exactly what we put 


in—"‘taste .. . above everything.” 


hesterfield 


FINE TURKISH and DOMESTIC tobaccos, not only BLENDED but CROSS-BLENDED 


© 1928, Liccurr & Myzas Tosacco Ce. 





AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
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Funds Held by Bank 


Against Travelers’ 


Checks Are Deposits 


Federal Reserve Board, Con- 
struing Status, Declares 


Law Requires Reserves 
To Be Carried. 


Funds held by banks against travel- 
ers’ checks are deposits within the mean- 
ing of the Federal reserve banks, andj 
reserves must be carried against them, } 
according to the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has just issued a ruling restating 
its position on the question. 

The new ruling was brought out as} 
a result of a request by a member bank, 
which disputed the earlier ruling of the 
Board. The statement now made is held 
by the Board to fully explain its views. ; 

It follows in full text: | 

The question has been raised by a} 
member bank whether funds held by it| 
against American Bankers’ Assosciation | 
travelers’ checks are deposit liabilities | 
against which reserves must be main-| 
tained. 

Construed as Deposits. 

In the opinion of the Federal Reserve 
Board, funds held by a member bank | 
against travelers’ checks issued in ex- 
change for cash and outstanding are de- 
posits within the meaning of section 19 
of the Federal reserve act, against| 
which reserves must be carried. 


For the purpose Of this question there | 
is little material difference between funds 
held by a bank against outstanding lia- 
bilities on travelers’ checks and funds 
deposited in an ordinary checking ac-| 
count. Inasmuch as they are payable on} 
demand, such deposits must be classified 
as demand deposits and not time deposits. 

The member bank raising this question 
relies upon a ruling published by the; 
Board in the 1921 Federal Reserve Bul-! 
letin, at page 815, to support its con- 
tention that no reserves are required 
against funds held to meet travelers’ 
checks. This ruling held that under cer- 
tain specified circumstances moneys paid ; 
in anticipation of the maturity of an ac- 
ceptance would not be deemed a deposit 
within the provisions of section 19 of | 
the Federal reserve act. 


Later Ruling Cited. 

Money paid in anticipation of the ma- 
turity of an acceptance is not in all re-} 
spects analogous to funds held by a bank 
and representing outstanding travelers’ 
checks. There is, however, a later and! 
more comprehensive ruling of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board with reference to the 
class of funds against which reserves 
must be maintained. 

In this ruling, published in the 1922 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, at page 572, 
the broad principle was laid down “that 
all funds received by a bank in the 
course of its commercial or fiduciary 
business must be treated either as de-! 
posits against which reserves must be 
carried, or as trust funds subject to the 
ordinary restrictions and safeguards im- 
posed upon the custody and use of trust 
funds.” This ruling was intended to 
modify any previous rulings in so far 
as they might be regarded as inconsist- 
ent therewith. 











Expenses in Buying 
Newspapers Shown, 


| 
| 


Publisher Says Notes Were, 
Given to Paper Company. 


[Continued from Page 5.) 
would keep an expense account, so we | 
have not always drawn it, as near as I | 
remember. | 

Q. Why didn’t you pay those expenses | 
yourself, while you were looking for; 
those papers? ‘ 
A. When the Asheville negotiations | 


did not eventuate as we thought they | 


would, we reached the conclusion that | 
it would be some months before we | 
would buy a paper, and that we would 
leisurely look around the South, instead 
of following the broker’s hunches. That 
indicated to us that we were going to | 
spend quite a time in the South, and, 
therefore we arranged to get money for | 
the expenses, thinking that we would 
be there perhaps six months or so be- 
fore we bought a paper. 

Q. I understand that; but if this was ; 
your enterprise, why didn’t you pay your | 
own expenses out of your own pocket, | 
instead of having the International ad-_! 
vance the money for your expenses? 
A. We had no idea what our expenses 
would be, and we were borrowing money ; 
from Internaticnal. | 

Q. You were not only borrowing | 
money to buy the papers, but you were | 
even borrowing money to cover your 
expenses while you were looking for’ 
them? A. Correct. | 

Q. As a matter of fact, your ex- | 
penses did not run to the figure that has 
been mentioned ‘here, $2,500 a month, 
did they? A. Yes; they exceeded that. | 

Q. You mean to say it cost you $1,-: 
250 a month apiece during this period? | 
A. I should say it has run quite a little 
over that some months. 

Q. Suppose you had not been able to ' 
find any newspapers at all and there, 
had not been any purchase made. Would | 
you still have owed the International 
the money that was spent for expenses 
in looking for papers? A. I should say | 
we would; but that is a phyothetical 
question. 

By Commissioner McCulloch: How is 
the International Paper Company inter- 
ested in furnishing expenses to hunt up 
papers? 

A. The International went into this 
arrangement with us, with these obli- 
gations on our part, to pay the prin- 
cipal, of course; to find papers that 
would make a satisfactory return, both 
in their financial growth and _ their 

rowth in consumption of newsprint. I 
do not know that that answers your 
question, but that was the arrangement 
we made with International. 

By Mr. Healy: Was there any security 
given the International for the money 
they advanced to you? ; 

A. We signed notes. I think every- 
thing that has been received was covered 
by a note, with the exception of a period 
in which we had, I believe, $5,000. 

Q. You have not given them anything 


i 


Additional news of finance 
will be found on pages 5 
and 6. 
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Rediscount Rate Raised 
By San Francisco Bank 


The Federal Reserve Board announced 
May 18 that it had approved an increase 
in the rediscount rate of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco from 4% to 
5 per cent, effective May 20. The in- 
crease places all of the 12 reserve banks 
on the same rate basis. Following is the 
full text of the announcement: 

The Federal Reserve Board announces 
that the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco has established a rediscount 
rate of 5 per cent on all classes of paper 
of all maturities, effective May 20, 1929. 


Gain Recorded in Debits 
To Individual Accounts 


Debits to individual accounts, as re- 
ported to the Federal Reserve Board by 
banks in leading cities for the week end- 
ing May 15, and made public May 18, ag- 
gregated $18,532,000,000, or 1 per cent 
above the total reported for the preced- 
ing week, and 1 per cent above the tota! 
for the corresponding week of last year. 

Aggregate debits for 141 centers for 
which figures have been published weekly 
since January, 1919, amounted to $17,- 
645,000,000 as compared with $17,426,- 
000,000 for the preceding week and $17,- 
403,000,000 for the week ending May 16 
of last year. 


Certificate Issue Approved 
For Cheasapeake & Ohio 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 


announced May 18 that Division 4 had 
approved a report and order in Finance 


Docket No. 7592 authorizing the Chesa- | 


peake & Ohio Railway to assume obliga- 
tion and liability for $5,025,000 of. 414 
per cent equipment trust gold certificates 
to be issued under date of May 1, 1929, by 
the Guaranty Trust Company of New 
York and sold at not less than 96.57 per 
cent of par and accrued dividends in con- 
nection with procurement of equipment. 


State Banks Change Status 
In Federal Reserve System 
Changes in State bank membership 


of the Federal Reserve System in the 
week ending May 17, together with a 


; list of the banks to which permission 


was granted in the same period to exer- 

cise trust powers, were announced, May 

18, by the Federal Reserve Board: 
Admitted to Membership: J. Henry 


| Schroeder Trust Co., New York, N. Y.; capi- 


tal, $700,000; surplus, $350,000; total re- 
sources, $1,050,000. 

Change of Title: The Savings Bank of 
Richmond, Va., has changed its title to 
Savings Bank and Trust Company, Rich- 
mond, Va." 

Permission granted to exercise trust 
powers: Central National Bank & Trust 
Co., Des Moines, Iowa; First National Bank, 
Carrollton, Ky.; Merchants National Bank 
& Trust Co., Fargo, N. D.; First National 
Bank, Stockton, Calif. (supplemental); 
Citizens Security National Bank, Everett, 


there is $15,000 on the open account. 
Q. You have not given them any note for 
that, have you? A. No. 

Q. And you have not given them any 
security of any kind for the $15,000 which 
is carried on open account, have you? 
A. That is right. 

Q. Was there any limit set as to how 
many papers you could buy or how much 
money you could put into it? A. There 
was a very definite limit. In the first 
conversation we had we discussed some 
six towns where we believed papers could 
be bought. The position of Interational 
on that was that, first, we were expected 
to suggest the purchase of no paper un- 
less that paper could be bought at a fig- 
ure approximately 10 times its earnings 
for the previous year, after the deduc- 
tion of taxes and depreciation. We were 
not*to make a firm offer and expect to 
get the money from International until 
we had submitted an independent audit 
verifying the figures supplied by the 
owners of the newspapers. There was 
no up or down limitation as to the num- 
ber of papers, beyond this agreement we 
had to submit the data I refer to to In- 
ternational, but we were not led to be- 
lieve that we could run through the coun- 
try, or through the South, buying news- 
papers like a couple of drunken sailors. 
We had to make this showing before we 
could borrow the money. 

Q. Approximately how many papers 
did you negotiate with, to a greater or 
lesser extent? 

A. Offkand, without having very much 
of an opportunity to count, I should say 
we made no firm or formal offer for more 
than three papers besides the three prop- 
erties we bought. 

Q. Was there any statement made that 
you could not go beyond a certain sum? 

A. Frankly, I cannot say there was 
such a statement as that; but, on the 
other hand, no statement was made that 
we could go as we pleased. 

Q. That is all right. On the other 
hand, there was not any statement made 
that you would be confined to three news- 
papers, either, was there? A. No; there 
was not. That is, not in the original ar- 
rangements. Points of that nature did 


come up later. 


Q. What were you spending your time 
and their money looking for these oppor- 
tunities for if you knew that they would 
not put up the money after you found 
them ? 

A. As I said, we went to many towns 
where we made no offers and where we 
bought no newspapers. That did not 
indicate that we expected to buy papers 


'in 20 towns. 


Q. It indicates to me that you consid- 


jered that in those 20 towns you might 


make an offer if you found there was a 
paper for sale. 

A. Yes. Perhaps I should go into a 
little further detail in the conversation 
vith International, to straighten that out. 


(On the first visit with Mr. Graustein 


we discussed some six or eight cities. 
We pointed out that, while the brokers 


|}appeared to be confident that papers 
‘could be bought in at least six of those 


cities, we had not yet checked them. We 
did not represent that we intended to buy 
papers in the entire list. Mr. Lavarre’s 
idea and mine—and I believe that was 
expressed by us—was that we did not 
want more than four or five papers. To 
some extent the number that we might 
want depended on the size of the papers. 
The reason for wanting any more than 


; One was simply that one small paper has 
‘fixed costs. 


Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony before the Federal Trade 
Commission in its investigation of 
public utilities will be continued in 
the issue of May 21. 
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nnouncing~ 


BANCAMERICA—BLAIR 


Cixvex_ 675) 


CORPORATION 


in connection with the consolidation of 


THE BANK OF AMERICA N..A. 


and 


THE BLAIR NATIONAL BANK 


OF NEW YORK 


Today the investment securities business of Blair & Co., Inc., which it 
has heretofore conducted, and the securities business of The Bancamerica 


Corporation, affiliated with The Bank of America N. A., begins 


functioning as 


BANCAMERICA~BLAIR. 
CORPORATION 


Pending the necessary alterations of The Bank of America N.A. Build- 
ing at 44 Wall St., New York City, the operations of Bancamerica-Blair 
Corporation will be temporarily conducted at 24 Broad Street. 


The banking business formerly conducted by Blair & Co. is merged 
into that of The Bank of America National Association, at 44 Wall 
Street—which has been the address of The Bank of America since 1812. 


Total capital funds of The Bank of America N.A. and Bancametica-Blair 
Corporation, will exceed $127,000,000 and total resources will exceed 
$500,000,000. The capital, together with the combined experience of 
the personnel, assures old and new customers improved facilities for 


the securities and banking business. 


The Board of Directors of Bancamerica-Blair Corporation comprises: 


Elisha Walker, President 


Edward C. Delafield 
J. Grant Forbes 

A. H. Giannini 
Georges Benard . Edward F. Hayes 
Harry Bronner Clarence Lewis 

J. Cheever Cowdin George N. Lindsay 
Henry Lockhart, Jr. 


George Armsby 
Roger K. Ballard 
Leo V. Belden 


Apsi FAME 


NEW YORK 


Hunter S. Marston 
Jean Monnet 
Henry C. Olcott 
John E. Rovensky 
Lewis P. Sheldon 
W. H. Snyder 
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Rejection of Claims 
For Brush Machines 
Affirmed on Appeal 


Use of Moving.Cam to Trans- 
mit Motion to Work Table 
Held to Be Common 

Expedient 








Ex PARTE CoNRAD JoBsT. APPEAL No. 
1785, BOARD OF APPEALS OF THE Pat- 
ENT OFFICE. 

Patent No. 1712216 was issued May 

7, 1929, to Conrad Jobst for a patent 


for Brush Machines, on application No. | 


10290, filed February 19, 1925. : 
The feature of transmitting intermit- 


tent motion to a work table through the | 


use of a continuously moving cam in 
lieu of an intermittently moving cam 
being held to be a common expedient 
in view of the fact that it is usual in 


the arts to convert continuous motion | 


into intermittent motion and vice versa, 


claims 1 to 3, 8 and 9, covering tuft | 


setting mechanism for brush machines, 
directed to this feature, were found to 
be unpatentable. “es 

Claim 6, based on the provision of a 
removable gear mechanism to permit 
setting of a reciprocating tool and cams 
in a certain timed relation, was held 
to be unpatentable for lack of invention. 

Examiners Decision Affirmed. 

The decision of the Examiner was af- 
firmed. ae 

Whittemore, Hulbert, Whittemore & 
Belknap for appellant. oe 

Before Moore, Assistant Commissioner, 
Examiners-in-Chief Skinner and_ Ide. 
The full text of the decision of the Board 
of Appeals follows: 

The applicant appeals from the de- 


cision of the Examiner finally rejecting | 


claims 1 to 3, inclusive, 6, 8 and 9. 

The invention relates to brush ma- 
chines. Claims 1 and 6 are quoted as 
illustrative of the subject-matter on ap- 
peal: 


“1, The combination with tuft setting | 
mechanism, of a laterally movable work | 


support, an exchangeable cam for op- 
erating said work support step-by-step 
with a predetermined number of steps 
in the cycle, timed mechanism for con- 
tinuously operating said cam from said 
tuft setting mechanism, and a change 
gear in said timed mechanism corre- 
sponding to the number of steps in the 
cycle of said cam. 

“6. In a brush making machine the 
combination wlith a reciprocable tool for 
operating on a brush back, of a later- 
ally movable work support, a pair of 
cams cooperating to impart, during a 
complete cycle thereof, a predetermined 
number of step-by-step movements in 
transverse directions, mechanism for op- 
erating said cams in timed relation to 
said tool, and removable gear in said 
mechanism having teeth proportioned in 


number to said predetermined number | 


of steps and means for adjustably con- 
necting said removable gear mechanism 
from said tool operating mechanism to 
permit the setting of said tool and cams 
in predetermined timed relation.” as 

The references are: Winkler, No. 
1081709, December 16, 1913; Abbey, No. 
724231, March 31, 1903; Abbey, No. 
724232, March 31, 1905. 

Contention of Appellant. 

It appears to be admitted that the 
essential elements of the organization 
claimed are disclosed in equivalent func- 
tional relationship by the cited patents. 
As to Claims 1 to 3, inclusive, 8 and 9, 
the appellant contends that they are 
distinguished from said patents in that 
they recite that the cams are “continu- 
ously” rotated. P 

The appellant points out the desira- 
bility of giving to the brush back mo- 
mentary periods of rest while the tufts 
aré being inserted and admits this is done 
both by himself and the prior art pat- 
ents. He contends, however, that in his 
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Stipulation in Ocean Bill of Lading 
Limiting Recovery Held to Be Invalid 





Shipper Must Be Offered Choice of Rates Between Re- 
stricted and Unrestricted Liability. 





lost as a result of fire on board the 
vessel. It was stipulated that the in- 
voice cost of the lost cargo was slightly 
over $10,000, and its sound market value 
at port of destination when the vessel 
CIRCUIT. arrived would have been over $33,000. 
The Circuit Court of Appeals for the | The, bills of lading under whieh | tae 
Second Circuit in the opinion herein holds | ae shipped contained the fellow- 
that a stipulation in a bill of lading for | ‘5 Rr a 
| ocean eure limiting the chigneats Also, that it is mutually agreed that 
recovery, in case of loss of goods by the — iu ee be te. pore. 
negligence of the carrier, te the invoice | *® ted t “ e sige y d $100 Te- 
cost, is invalid unless consideration for | ee cal tint th freight ; aad 
the limitation is given by offering the | Pat aa os : . vn ae Tee eal 
| shipper a choice of rates between limited | 5 08 ati a eee hal He pe 
and unlimited liability. | declaration or agreement shall be evi- 
The court states that a limitation of | 
liability in case of loss of goods, to! 
|$100 a package, is clearly invalid un- 
{less a choice of rates is permitted al 
that the same rule is applicable where fan no vale : 
X oo aces as ; e shall be placed on said 
ot tas aah ——e to the invoice cost property higher than the invoice cost, 
Ona aah from the District Court for. not exceeding $100 per package (or such 
| the eta District ‘of New ‘York ; other value as may be expressly stated 
Barry, Wainwright, Thacher & Sym- 
mers, proctors for the appellant (John 


Vacuum OIL COMPANY, LIBELLANT-AP- 
PELLANT, V. STEAMSHIP “MERAUKE,” 
HER ENGINES, ETC., AND ROTTER- 
DAMSCHE LiLoyp. No. 241, CIRCUIT 
CourT OF APPEALS FOR THE SECOND} 


waiver of this clause. In computing any 


liable for any profits or consequential | 


. = Pe “*)or special damages and the shipowner 
C,. Prizer and John C. Crawley, advo-| shall have the option of replacing any 


cates for the appellant). Burlingham,' jocst or dama ed goods.” Z | 
Veeder, Fearey, Clark & Hupper, proc-| For the ahaneetation of goods not | 
tors for the appellee (Ray Rood Allen) exceeding in value $100 per package, 
and P. Fearson Shortridge, advocates for there was only one rate of freight, and | 
the appellee). ‘ .. | this rate the libellant paid, amounting | 

Before L. Hand, Swan and Chase, Cir-' to $2,015.05 on the lost cargo. No single 


cuit Judges. ie | package of the goods was worth as much 
The full text of the opinion of the | as $100, and no higher value was stated 
court, delivered by Judge Swan, follows: | in the bills of lading. 


: > It is settled law that in the absence | 
Libellant Was Both : | of any stipulation to the contrary a car- | 
Consignor and Consignee |rier’s liability for loss of goods is| 

Goods of libellant were delivered to 





the respondent as a common carrier for | a a woe < fea 
transportation on its steamship Merauke | have arrived. St. John C POON | 
from New York to Java. The libellant | : . : OFRey _ Ve 


Companhia Geral &c., 263 U. S. 119. This | 
| is just. Had the contract for transporta- | 
tion been carried out the shipper would | 
have had the value of his goods at that 
j time and place, less the freight paid. 
His loss by the carrier’s breach of con- 
tract is the difference between what his 
| position would have been had the contract 


Reviews Are Sought 
In Three Tax Suits. been performed and his situation as it is, 
| Stipulation Limiting 


Supreme Court Asked to Act! Liability Is Invalid 


On Claim for Deduction | It is equally well settled that a stipu- 
7 ; lation limiting the carrier’s liability for | 

For Charitable Trust. the consequences of its own negligence 

| to an agreed valuation of $100 per pack- | 

Petitions for writs of certiorari have #8¢ is invalid, unless consideration for | 
|just been filed in the Supreme Court of the limitation is given by offering the | 
the United States in three cases which. Shipper a choice of rates between limited | 
| involve interpretation of the Federal and unlimited liability. Union Pac. R. R. 
Scania’ tale | Co. v. Burke, 255 U. S. 317; Lawrence 
v1 Leather Co. v. Compagnie Generale, 18 F. | 


| In the case of Farrington et al. v.| : 3 . 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, No.| (24) 930 (C. C. A. 2). The libellant con- | 


898, the question is raised whether the | tends that the same principle is equally | 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue erred |#PPlicable to a stipulation which attempts 
in refusing to allow a deduction for a|t®,"estrict the shipper’s recovery to in- 
charitable trust. The property in ques- | Orr" cost of the lost goods. 
tion was given to the testator’s daugh- | Viewing the. question without refer- 
ter for life with remainder to her chil-| &m¢e to authority, we think this conten- 
dren, but if she had none, then to the/ tion is right. Whether the maximum lia- 
town of Braintree, Mass., for public! bility is limited to a stated sum per pack- 
school purposes. The testator’s daugh- age or to the invoice cost, pos 
ter was 52 years old at the time of his|*® Put a limitation upon the carrier’s 
death and has no children, and it is the! liability for the consequences of its own 
contention of the petitioner that, as the | Mesligence. One method is perhaps a lit- 
daughter cannot bear children, the re-| tle less arbitrary than the other, but each 
mainder is vested in the town of Brain-| 4ttempts to say that the shipper shall 
ra | not recover the full measure of the loss 
. jhe has sustained. Why should the car- 
Levy is Defended. | rier be permitted to say this unless the 
The Commissioner of Internal Rev-j shipper is offered some advantage in re- 
enue contended and the Circuit Court of | turn, by giving him an alternative freight 
Appeals for the First Circuit held that! rate or by agreeing to accept the invoice | 


|was both consignor and consignee, and 
650 packages of its consignment were 




















a legal presumption that she may bear | goods at port of destination? The clause | 


|children until her death and the remain- | in question fixes no agreed value but is 
| der must be considered as contingent and | soley for the benefit of the carrier. If 
|taxable as such. (IV. U. S. Daily 116).!the question is res integra, we should | 

Should the court grant the petition’ say that the public policy which forbids 


ox 


SYLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 
Library-Index and File Cards usually employed in libraries, 
approximately 3 by 5 inches, and filed for reference. 


dence of a different provision or of a} 


| liability for negligence or otherwise by | 
| the shipowner as carrier or otherwise | 
regarding any property hereby receipted | 


| herein )nor shall the shipowner be held | 


| measured by the market value of the| 
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rations: Foreign Corporations: 


held» 





May 14, 1929, 





| juries: 


(Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia).—Yearly Index Page 676, Col. 


4 (Volume IV). May 20, 1929. 


Extent of Liability and Amount of Dam- 
Limiting of Liability by Bill of Lading to Invoice Cost.—A stipu- 
lation in a bill of lading for ocean carriage limiting the carrier’s liability for 
goods lost by the consequences of its own negligence to the invoice cost 
of such goods is invalid unless consideration for the limitation is given by 
offering the shipper a choice of rates between timited and unlimited liability. 
—Vacuum Oil Company v. Steamship “Merauke,” ete—(Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit) —Yearly Index Page 676, Col. 2 (Volume 


GHIPPING: Carriage of Goods: 
ages: 


IV). May 20, 1929. 


Patents 


Brush Machines: 

to Continuous Motion.—Claims 1 to 3, 8 and 9, covering tuft setting 
mechanism for brush machines, ard based on the feature of transmitting in- 
termittent motion to a work table through the use of a continuously moving 
cam in lieu of an intermittently moving cam, held: 
usual in the arts to convert continuous motion to intermittent motion and 
Patent 1712216.—Ex parte Jobst. 
Patent Office).—Yearly Index Page 676, Col. 1 (Volume IV). 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


vice versa. 


Brush Machines: 

covering brush machines, and being limited to “means for adjustably 
connecting the removable gear mechanism from the tool operating mechanism 
to permit the setting of said tool and cams in predetermined timed relation,” 
Unpatentable, no invention being necessary for properly adjusting the 


ATENTS: Patentability: 


held: 


gear with respect to the other elements. 


TAXATION: State Taxation: Liability of Persons and Property: Corpo- 
License Tax: 
porations With Par Value and Non-Par Value Stock: Validity.—Section 181, 
Article. 9, of the Tax Law of New York (c. 62, Laws of 1909), as amended, 
which imposes on every foreign corporation doing business in that State a 
tax computed upon the basis of capital stock employed by it within the State 
during the first year it does business there, the amount of its stock so em- 
vloyed being that proportion of its total issued capital stock which its gross 
assets employed within the State bear to its gross assets wherever employed 
and in the case of stock having a par value, the tax is fixed at % of 1 per 
cent of the par value, and for stock of no par value, the tax is 6 cents per 
share; and the payment of the tax is a prerequisite to obtaining a certifi- 
cate of authority from the State and to the continuance of business there, 
Statute is not invalid as applied to a foreign corporation having 
nonpar stock, the tax being assessed without regard to the true value of the 
stock or the amount paid the corporation upon its issue, since classification 
and discrimination between the two kinds of stock in fixing a franchise tax 
is justified—People of State of New York v. Latrobe, Jr. et al. 
Court of the United States)—Yearly Index Page 626, Col. 2 (Volume IV). 


AMAGES: Measure of Damages: Injuries to the Person: Physical In- 
. Mental Suffering Caused by Nervous Shock.—Where, in an 
action of negligence for injuries caused by a collision between the appellant’s 
automobile and the defendant’s street car, the trial judge charges that “the 
right to recover shall be limited to damages resulting from physical injuries 
caused by the accident; and mental pain and suffering incident to such physi- 
cal injuries, but not any mental pain or suffering caused by shock from the 
accident, not traceable to the physical injuries,” held: 
was proper, since where a party has suffered physical injury, mental pain 
and suffering, attendant upon and as a natural incident of such bodily in- 
jury, may be considered as an element in estimating the damages, but im- 
pairment of the nervous system brought about solely ky a nervous shock or 
fright should not be considered.—Perry v. 
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Conversion of Intermittent 


Unpatentable, it being 


(Board of Appeals of the 
May 20, 1929. 


Adjusting Gear.—Claim 6, 


Patent 1712216.—Ex parte Jobst. 


(Board of Appeals of the Patent Office)—Yearly Index Page 676, Col. 1 


(Volume IV). May 20, 1929. 









the attempt is) Basis for Award Is Restricted by 


Damages Denied For Mental Suffering 
Caused By Shock to Nervous System 


Appellate Court to Results 


Of Physical Injuries. 


APPELLANT, V. SAME. 


TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


of Columbia in the opinion herein held 


since the daughter is still alive, there is| cost as the measure of the value of the| that the right to recover in an action of | 


negligence for personal injuries shall be 
limited to damages resulting from physi- 
cal injuries caused by the accident and 
mental pain and suffering attendant upon 
and as a natural incident of such physical 


organization the cams move continuously | for a writ of certiorari in the case of | limitation in the one case, forbids it in| injuries, but that impairment of the 


while the work support has a step-by- 
step movement, whereas, in the refer- 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue v.| the other. 


nervous system brought about solely by 





| North Texas Lumber Company, No. 901, Such was the decision in Kilthau v. Int. 


nervous shock or fright should not be 


ences the cams themselves are intermit-| jt will be called upon to decide the ques-| Mercantile Marine Co., 245 N. Y. 361. The | considered. 


tently operated. The question for de- 
cision, therefore, is whether it involved 
invention to impart to the work table 
an intermittent motion through the 
agency of a continuously moving cam in 
lieu of an intermittently moving cam. 
It being common in the arts generally 
to provide means for converting con- 
tinuous motion into intermittent motion 
and vice versa, we are of the opinion 
that no invention was involved in im- 
parting intermittent motion to the work 
supports of the patents through the 
agency of continuously operating cams. 
Invention Not Involved. 

Relative to claim 6, the appellant con- 

tends that the references do not dis- 
close— 
“means for adjustably connecting the 
removable gear mechanism from the tool 
operating mechanism to permit the set- 
ting of said tool and cams in predeter- 
mined timed relation.” 

In most all machines the gear mech- 
anism is “removable,” and the parts are 
arranged so as to perform the subordi- 
nate functions in a predetermined order 
or timed relation. Assuming that in the 
references no special provision is made 
for the removal of the gear mechanism 
to permit the setting of the reciprocat- 
ing tool and cams in predetermined 
timed relation, still no invention was in- 
volved in providing the references with 
such instrumentalities as may be neces- 
sary for properly adjusting the relation- 
ship of the gear to the other elements 
for the stated purpose. 

We are of the opinion that the ap- 
pealed claims define nothing of a patent- 
able nature over the cited patents. 

The decision of the Examiner is af- 
firmed. 





Open Consideration 


|tion whether profits derived from the; District Court, however, felt bound to} 
|sale of respondent’s lands accrue as in-| follow Federal decisions believed to be | 
|come to the respondent in the year inj to the contrary. It remains to consider | 
|which the contract was made or in aj these cases. In The Hadji, 18 F. 459 
|later year in which the conveyance was | and Pearse vy. 
| perfected. The Circuit Court of Ap-| 285, the bills of lading provided that “in 
| peals for the Fifth Circuit has held that, case of damage, loss, or nondelivery, the 
ithe income is taxable in the year in| shipowners are not to be liable for more 
| Which the conveyance is perfected (IV.| than the invoice value of the goods.” 
U. S. Daily 86). These were cases of damage, and Brown, 
| Conspiracy Suit Presented. J. allowed recovery for the difference be- 
- a aa >; tween the invoice value of the goods and 
rs. ree pie lg ag Sa Me owt their value in damaged condition at the 
' s S 41§ SK} iv, , di 
pee ected Staten te one, G ahdek port of delivery. The Lydian Monarch, 


| 9¢ Dis , 7 ; 
the Court has been asked to review the! 23 F. 206, was similar. 
| opinion of the Circuit Court of Appeals| Decree Is Reversed 
|for the Fourth Circuit, which held that| 4 dC R 
ithe members of a partnership may be| “4/7? ause Remanded 
found guilty of a conspiracy to defraud These cases were overruled in The 
[the United States in making an alleged | Styria, 101 F. 728, 735 (C. C. A. 2), which 


fraudulent partnership return (IV. U. S.| held that recovery should be the differ- | 


Daily 508). jence between the sound value and the 
| The petition propounds the question) actual value of the damaged goods at 
| whether, the petitioners being the sole|the port of delivery, the bill of lading 
and only members of the partnership,! provision being interpreted only as set- 
they could be lawfully convicted of con-/ ting a maximum limit to such damages. 
spiring by themselves alone to defraud It was assumed that such a limit would 
the Government of income taxes by a|be valid but that point was not raised. 
false partnership return of partnership| The same is true of The Aline, 25 F. 
income when they could be indicted for | 562 (C. C. E. D. N. Y.), and of the U. S. 
and convicted of making such a partner-! Lace Curtain Mills v. Oceanic Steam 
ship return, which is itself a substantive | Nav. Co., 145 F. 701 (D. C. E. D. N. Y.). 
crime. In The Oneida, 128 F. 687 (C. C. A. 2), 


Air Mail Service Doubled 


- ; . T | United States Willow Furniture Co. v 
] . S| § 10. V. 
Ov er Two Mid West Routes La Compagnie Generale, 271 F, 184 (C. 


. : HG ,|C. A.) purported to follow the rule of 

Sanction has been given by the Post| damages stated in The Oneida, and cited 
Office Department for the operation of} Pearse v, Quebec S. S. Co. as though that 
a combination passenger and air mail| stood for the same proposition. More- 
|service between Cleveland and Louis-| over, it is said in Lawrence Leather Co. 
ville and between Chicago and St. Louis| y, Compagnie Generale, 18 F. (2d) 930, 
and intermediate points on these two] 931 that it affirmatively appeared in the 





was different in that it made value at 


Quebec S. S. Co., 24 F.| 


also a damage case, the bill of lading | , ainst the permanent top of the auto-|mental pain and 


port of shipment an agreed valuation. | 


On appeal from the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia. 


Walter B. Guy and Frederic B. Warder 


Edmund L. Jones for the appellee. 


Before Martin, Chief Justice, and 


delivered by Associate Justice Robb, fol- 
lows: 

Appeals from judgments in the Su- 
preme Court of the District in actions 
(consolidated for trial) for persona] in- 
juries alleged to have been suffered by 
appellants (plaintiffs below) as the re- 
sult of a collision between an automobile 


street car of the defendant. 


erated by Lulu K. Perry. 


|Verdict For Plaintiff 
| Returned By Jury 


The jury returned a verdict for plain- 
tiff Frances Perry for $50 and for plain- 
tiff Lulu K. Perry in the sum of $269, 


| automobile. 


ward and Frances Perry 


|fested itself and continued to the time 
of trial, in the case of Miss Lulu K. 
Perry, in crying spells, headaches, 
stammering, sleeplessness, inability to 
select the proper word in conversation, 
bad dreams, inability to work a full day 
as she could prior to the accident, ina- 


Robb and Van Orsdel, Associate Justices. } 
The full text of the opinion of the court, | 


4775, CouRT OF APPEALS OF THE Dis- | and 


| 


| 


| 








FRANCES PERRY, APPELLANT, V. CAPITAL! ment to the jury on the headaches, ner- 
TRACTION CoMPANY; LULU K. Perry, | vousness, loss of sleep, tremor, inabil- 
No. 4774 AND |ity to conduct their business, crying fits, 


other manifestations that they 


(plaintiffs) had.” 


The Court of Appeals of the District | Damages Were Restricted 


To Result of Physical Injury 
The Court replied: “As I stated, the 

right to recover will be limited to dam- 

ages resulting from physical injuries 


|caused by the accident; and mental pain 


and suffering incident to such physical 
injuries, but not any mental pain or suf- 
fering caused by. shock from the acci- 
dent, not traceable to the physical in- 
juries.” 

The charge of the Court was in ac- 
cordance with this statement; plaintiffs 
excepted, and here contend that the 
charge was not a correct statement of 


for the appellants; Frank J. Hogan and \the law. 


In Railroad Co. v. Dashiell, 7 App. 
D. C. 507, this Court, in an opinion by 
its then Chief Justice, announced the 
rule which we think applicable to the 
present cases, the facts in that case not 
being distinguishable from the facts in 
these. The Court said: 

“By the first prayer of the plaintiff, 
which was granted, the jury were in- 


; structed that if they found for the plain- 


tiff, then, in estimating the damages, 
they had a right to take into considera- 
tion the evidence, if any, of the pain 


in which plaintiffs were riding and aj/and suffering undergone by the plain- 
The auto- | tiff in consequence of her injuries. 
mobile was owned and was being op-!was all right enough. 


This 
But the court 
went farther, and instructed the jury, 
‘that in addition to damages for the pain 
and suffering undergone by the plain- 
tiff, they should also assess damages 


{for any impairment of the plaintiff’s 
{nervous system, which they might be- 
|lieve from the evidence she had incurred 
jas a direct result of the nervous shock 





Of Nominations Urged | routes, it was stated orally May 18 by the 
| Second Assistant Postmaster General, W. 

Senator Black (Dem.), of Alabama, | Irving Glover, 
has announced that he will move to|_ This means, it was explained, that the 
amend the rules of the Senate to provide| Department, effective June 1, will op, 
that hereafter nominations shall be con-| erate an additional mail service over the 
sidered in open session. Senator Black’s| two routes. 
announcement was made as the result of | 
the protracted executive session of the| nominations submitted to it in open ex- 
Senate in connection with the confirma- | ecutive session.’ 
tion of Irving I. Lenroot, former Senator} “2. By striking out the period at the 
from Wisconsin, to a judge of the United| end of rule 40 and adding thereto the 
States Court of Customs and Patent Ap-| following ‘by a vote of the majority of 
peals. . . _ {those present and voting.’ ” 

The notice filed by Senator Black in| The effect of the second amendment to 
accordance with the rules of the Senate} be proposed by Senator. Black would be 
reads as follows: |to make it possible to suspend the rules 

“I give notice that on the next calen-| of the Senate by a majority vote and 
day day 1 shall move to athend the rule| would clear up the controversy which 
as follows: has existed heretofore as to whether or 





Willow Furniture Co. case that the car- 
rier had and offered an alternative ad 
valorem freight rate. In none of the later 
cases in this court—Anchor Line v. 
Jackson, 9 F, (2d) 543; The Bencleuch, 
10 F, (2d) 49; The Ellerdate, 10 F. (2d) “The plaintiffs called as witnesses, Dr. 
53—was any question rai. ' as to the|Roy D, Adams and Dr. John M. Ladd, 
validity of the clause limiting the ship-| who testified regarding their treatment 


bility to concentrate her thoughts, men- 
}tal anguish and pains, and the plaintiff, 
Miss Frances Perry, suffered substan- 
tially the same results, in a lesser de- 
ome, = * = 





per’s recovery to invoice value, Hence | of the plaintiffs and said witnesses stated | 


the problem now presented has never|that the impairment to the nervous sys- 
evoked a considerd opinion by this court,| tems of the plaintiffs was brought about 
though the validity of such a provision] solely by nervous shock or fright caused 
has been assumed in some of the cases—| by the accitient, and that the said ner- 
notably The Styria, where its meaning | vous condition or impairment of the ner- 
was thoroughly considered. vous systems of the plaintiffs was in no 
Under these circumstances we regard| way attributable to or caused by any 
the question as open to us, and for the| other injuries.” 
reasons stated we believe it must be de- A medical witness called by the de- 
cided in favor of the shipper. Conse-|fendant testified to the same effect. 
quently the decree is reversed and the During the argument on prayers of- 


“1, By striking therefrom section 2 / not a two-thirds vote is required to make | cause re-nanded for assessment of dam-| fered by the respective parties, counsel 


of rule 38 and substituting therefor the |-public the roll call on a nomination in | ones in conformity with this opinion. 


following: ‘The Senate shall pass upon | executive session, 





for plaintiffs inquired of the Court 


April 1, 1929. whether he would “be permitted to com- 


| she having paid $209 for repairs on her | received by her on the occasion of the 
| collision, 
| According to the bill of exceptions, | the 
|“The collision threw Lulu K. Perry for-|nérvous shock. * 
was thrown | 
upward, striking the back of her head |injury, it seems to be well settled, that 


provided 
evidence she 


they believed from 
had received such 
* *“? 


“Where a party has suffered physical 


suffering, attendant 


| mobile, then both plaintiffs. settled back. | upon and as a natural incident of such 
“As a result of the collision both | bodily injury, may be considered as an 
| plaintiffs suffered a severe impairment | element 
lof their nervous systems which mani- |’ 


in estimating the damages. 
But in this case the principle 
was carried much farther than that just 
; stated, by the instruction of the court. 
|The jury were instructed that, in ad- 
dition to damages for pain and suffer- 
jing, they could award damages for any 
limpairment of the plaintiff’s nervous 
system, if such nervous impairment was 
produced as a direct result of the ner- 


se #€ 


sion of thé collision. 
jnervous shock and the consequences 
thereof, a separate and _ independent 
ground for awarding damages. 


Indefiniteness Found 


In Basis For Award 
| “This is certainly a most indefinite 
element to be considered by the jury, and 
one that is most difficult, if not quite 
impossible, to regulate by any reason- 
able standard “or assessing damages. 
* * * We are aware that there are some 
few cases to be found, and some text 
writers following those cases, in which 
the principle of the instruction of the 
court below is apparently sanctioned. 
But the great weight of authority ‘is 
against it, and we cannot give our sanc- 
tion to it.” ° 

In Thompson-Starrett Co.. v. Warren, 


b 








vous shock received by her on the occa-" 
Thus making the} 


| 











Foreign Demands for American Goods 
Listed by Department of Commerce 


Specific Requirements of Inquirers Who Would Purchase 
Or Act as Agents Are Summarized. 





Inquiries from merchants in all parts 
of the world for such products as sun 
helmets, spark plugs, water heaters, tea 
sets, flashlight bulbs, collar buttons, | 
musical instruments and many other 
articles, indicates the ever growing de- 
mand for American-made products in 
foreign lands, it was stated May 18 by 
the Department of Commerce. 

Hungary, Uruguay, Denmark, Java, 
Jugoslavia, Japan, Scotland, India, Spain 
and many other countries from which 
these inquiries have been received are 
listed in the weekly trade opportunity 
service, made public by the Department. 

Information on the many foreign mar- 
ket openings is available to firms and 
individuals upon application to any dis- 
trict or cooperative office of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
centrally located throughout the United 
States. 

The asterisk (*) indicates that the in- 
quirer would act as both purchaser and 
agent. 


Purchasers. 
Argentina—*38465, automobile novel- | 
ties; *38465, office novelties. 
Austria — *38491, aluminum sheets, 
rolled and pressed, plain and patterned; | 
*38530, reptile leathers for card cases 
and pocketbooks. 


Canada—*38459, automobile accesso- 
ries and parts; *38513, buttons, combs, 
buckles, collar buttons, cuff buttons, etc.; 
*38474, canned foods (olives in bulk); 
38512, church ornaments, religious prints, 
supplies; *38537, cooking utensils, cut- 
lery, etc., restaurant and hotel; 38540,! 
cotton chambrays, oxfords, printed drills, | 
and flannelettes; 38502, haberdashery, | 
high grade; *38502, hardware, builders’, | 
hand tools, small wares and household | 
utensils; *38537, hotel electrical appli- | 
ances; 38508, labels, stock, lithograph, 
for paint and varnish vans; *38476, ra- 
dio sets; 28429, sirup, ginger (by-prod- 
ucts of ginger); 38512, stationers’ fancy | 
goods; *38509, stoves, iron and ver 
heaters, gas operated. 


| 

China—38489, brass disks and rounds | 
for manufacture of munitions; 38497, ! 
stereoscopes, coin-operated. | 

Czechoslovakia—*38498, television| 
equipment. | 

Denmark—*38538, refrigerators. | 

England—38427, bulbs, lamp, flash; 
38435, confectionery materials, including 
chickle; *88430, cottonseed meal; 38426 
flashlight cases; *38430, flour. 

France—38525, brass and _ copper, 
plates, and nickel plated zinc sheets; 
38436, canned peas, peaches, apricots, | 
pineapples, asparagus, pilchards, in to-; 
mato sauce, salmon, and iron beef; 
38481, canned pink salmon, trout, crabs 
lobsters, ‘and pilchards; *38481, fruit,: 
dried (prunes and raisins) ; 38507, haber-'! 
dashery (hats and caps, cloth, felt, fur, | 
and silk); 38436, lard; 38525, steel 
sheets, nickel plated. 

French Indo-China—*38461, 
plugs. 

Germany—*38495, cardboard; 38488, | 











| 


spark; 











38 App. D. C. 310, the plaintiff had been 
severely injured through the negligence | 
of the defendant, and there was medical | 
testimony concerning the effects of the, 
physical injuries. The question before 
the Court was whether the trial court 
had erred in permitting the jury in as-! 
sessing damages to consider the pain/ 
and suffering of the plaintiff. After al- 
luding to the Dishiell case, the Court 
said: “We are of the opinion that no 
error was committed. In assessing dam-; 
ages for pain and suffering, mental and 
physical weakness, and the probable per- 
manent continuation of plaintiff’s in- 
capacity to labor, as the direct conse- 
quence of physical injuries received, the 
jury were entitled to hear and weigh all 
of the evidence relating thereto. This is 
quite different from charging them to as- 
sess damages for impairment of the 
nervous system as a result of the nerv-; 
ous shock, in addition to the damages for | 
pain and suffering and permanent in-| 
capacity.” 
In the present cases the jury under the} 
instructions of the Court were permitted | 
to award damages to the plaintiffs for 
the physical injuries caused by the colli-} 
sion and for “mental pain and suffering | 
incident to such physical injuries.” This 
was in accord with the ruling in the 
Dashiell and Warren cases. | 
Evidently the jury found that the phy-, 
sical injuries were very slight, and con-j 
sequently that the “mental pain and 
suffering” incident thereto was negli-| 
gible. But plaintiffs insist that they| 
should be permitted to recover for al- 
leged impairment of their nervous sys-! 
tems, although “brought about solely by 
a nervous shock or fright”; in other 
words, in no way attributable to or 
caused by any actual physical injuries 
received. ' 
Simulation of Fright 


Declared to Be Easy 

The reason underlying the rule an- 
nounced in the Dashiell case 34 years ago| 
(a rule supported by the great weight of | 
authority) is that mere fright is easily 
simulated and difficult to disprove, and 
that impairment of the nervous system 
is of such an intangible character that} 
there is no practical standard by which 
the extent of the impairment may be de- 
termined. 

Where there has been a 
physical injury, medical testimony and 
common knowledge may furnish a guide 
for measuring the pain and suffering in- 
cidental to the injury; but when, as here, 
there has been no substantial physical , 
injury, a jury ought not to be permitted 
to indulge in conjecture and speculation | 
of alleged etl 














substantial ' 





as to the effects 
shock or fright. 

There may be exceptional cases justify- 
ing a departure from the general rule 
(compare Green v. Shoemaker, 111 Md.| 
69), but the facts in these cases bring 
them within that rule. 

The judgments are affirmed, with costs. 

May 6, 1929. 
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confectionery (ball chewing gum) ; 
32408, cotton, raw; *38495, paper for 
accounting machines; 38510, tin plate 
and sheet iron, for making tin ware and 
barrels; *38494, tires, automobile. 


Guatemala—38449, boots, knee-length, 
700; 38440, petrolatum; 38449, sun hel- 
mets, cork or pith, 300 to 500. 

Hungary—*38506, chemicals; *38506, 
household utensils; *38506, medicines, 
prepared, and toilet preparations; 38506, 
paints. 

India—38516, aluminum sheets and 
circles; *38516, belting, pickers, picking 
bands, roller skins, etc.; *38516, leather, 
imitation, and automobile top cloth. 

Italy—38503, leather, imitation. 

Japan—38500, incense cedar or red- 
wood pencil slats. 


Java.—38546, musical instruments, 
(small mouth organs). 
Netherlands—*38478, chemicals, in- 


dustrials, for textiles and leather. 

Portuguese East Africa—38515, glass, 
cut; 38514, hospital furniture and equip- 
ment; 38515, manicuring sets; 38514, sur- 
gical rubber goods; 38515, tea and coffee 
sets, electroplate; 38515 toys; 38515, 
traveling goods and novelties. 

Scotland—*38473, oleo oil, stearine and 
premier jus (oleo stock) ; *384387, paraffin 
wax and scale; *88464, rosin and turpen- 
tine. 

South Africa—*38517, bakery machin- 
ery, and bottle and plate washing ma- 
chinery for factories and hotels; *38517, 


| garage and repair shop lathes and ma- 
‘chines for engineers; 


*38517, garage 
equipment; *38517, laundry machinery. 

Spafn—*38501, household electrical ap- 
pliances. 

Sumatra—38425, canned corned beef; 
38425, flashlights, batteries and bulbs. 

Switzerland—38402, radio and phono- 
graph combined; 38473, woodworking 
tools, portable, electric, such as circular 
saws, and sanding machines. 

Turkey—38460, automobile, 
hand; 38496, cement, portland. 

Uruguay—38442, stoves, oil. 

Wales—38443, metal, scrap, especially 
heavy melting steel scrap for steel 
works; 38499, steel scrap, heavy melting. 

West Indies—38511, jam and jelly 
manufacturing equipment. 

Yugoslavia—38521, radio sets. 

Agents. 

Argentina—38466, medicinal and toilet 
preparations (raw materials); 38466, 
pharmaceutical specialties; 38416, silk 
and cotton mixed crepe. 

Australia—38524, canned foods; 38529, 
hardware and tools, builders,; 38529, 
household electrical appliances; 38492, 
rosin. 

Brazil—38477, bichromate of soda, and 
potash, match chemicals, sulphur, caustic 
soda, soda ash, and nitric acid; 38403, 
braid thread and other materials for 
adorning vestments and altar cioths; 
38403, casket hardware, especially metal 
handles, and corners for coffins; 38438, 
fruit; 38493, pharamceuticals and toilet 
preparations; 38403, religious articles, 
such as rosaries and ornamental prayer 
books. 

Canada—38462, airplane accessories 
and parts, especially bolts and shackle 
pins; 38528, boiler tubes; 38528, brass, 
copper and bronze sheets, and zine 
plates; 38485, buttermilk, powdered, and 
chickens; 38480, canned fruit; 38505, 
cartons, and fancy wrapping paper for 
candy and cake makers; 38446, chamois 
skins, pieced, for interlinings in women’s 
coats; 38528, clothing, miners’, and caps; 
38410, cotton piece goods; 38542, cotton 
poplin, madras oxford, broadcloth, den- 
ims, and work; 38410, dress goods, such 
as corduroys, whipcords, and novelty, 
and special pattern voiles; 38527, 
foundry supplies; 38532, heating plant 
equipment; 38518, matches, box and 
envelope; 38528, planer knives; 38532, 
power plant equipment, steam; 38541, 
silk piece goods, printed, cheap; 38528, 
tools (shovels, picks, and sledge ham- 
mers) ; 38524, underclothing, cotton, not 
knit; 38536, wearing apparel (wash and 
silk dresses). 

China—38417, airplanes; 
and burglar alarm system. 

Cuba—38406, collars, fancy, women’s; 
38406, garters, men’s and women’s; 
38476, malt; 38406, ornaments, hair, 
plain and ornamental combs, etc.; 38476, 
potash, chlorate; 38406, toilet prepara- 
tions, 

Denmark—38431, sugar, soft. 

Egypt—38457, automobile accessories, 
and replacement parts, for low priced 
cars; 38432, canned fruit, prunes, sal- 
mon, sardines, and vegetables; 38433, 
flour, hard and soft winter wheat; 38428, 
radio parts; 38454, upper leather, boxed 


second- 


38441, fire 


|ealf, and patent; 38455, upper leather, 


boxed calf, and patent. 

England—38415, beach robes, terry 
cloth; 38519, casein, and pyroxylin plas- 
tic (noninflammable), in sheets. tubes and 
rods; 38409, dry goods; 38415, haber- 
dashery (fleecy backed sweat shirts); 
38409, hosiery; 38407, skates, roller and 
ice. 

Estonia—38483, grain (rye, oats, etc.), 
and bran; 38472, pharmaceutical and 
toilet preparations. 

France—38482, canned pink salmon, 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, WASH- 
INGTON, May 7, 1929. Sealed proposals (in 
triplicate) will be received at the Department 


of Interior until 2 o'clock p. m.. Tuesda 

18, 1929, for furnishing all materials ana’ ane 
for constructing at Saint Elizaheths Hospital. 
Washington. D. C., one *Medical and Surgical 
building: with connecting corridors, including 
roads, walks, and drainage; also for moving the 


present one-story Contagious building to new 
site: the same to be performed in accordance 
with drawings and specifications, This work 
will include excavating, reinforced concrete 
construction, hollow tile, brickwork, cut stone 
work. cast stone. marble work, floor and wall 
tile, terrazzo floors, linoleum floors, iron work, 
steel sash, steel stairs, tile, metal and built up 
roofing. roof ventilators, metal lathing, plaster- 
ing, carpentry, metal weather strips, insect 
, painting, glazing, hardware, plumbing, 
hes x, electrical work, electric elevator, and 
outside sewer, 











water, steam and electric distr- 
hution system, Separate bids will be received 
for electric elevators, all as set forth on bi4 
form. Bids will be considered only from inal- 
viduals, firms or corporations possessing satis- 
factory financial and technical ability, equip- 
ment and organization to insure speedy com- 
pletion of the contract and in making awards, 
the records of bidders for expedition and satise 
factory performance on contracts of similar 
' character and magnitude to be carefully con- 
sidered, Drawings and specifications may he 


obtained Upon apnlication to the Construction 
Division, U. 8S, Veterans’ Bureau, Room 764, 
Arlington Building, Washington, D. C. A certi- 
fied check for $75 payable to the Treasurer of 
the United States, will be required as a guar- 
anty of the safe return of the plans loaned, 
The right is reserved to reject any or all bids, 
waive technical defects, accept one part and 
reject the other as the Interests of the Gove 
ernment may require, Proposals must be se- 
curely enveloped, marked “Proposal for con- 
struction and completion of Medical and Surgi- 
cal building, Saint Elizabeths Hospital,” and be 
addressed to the Secretary of the _ Intericr, 
Washington, D, M,. Dixon, First Age 
sistant Secretary, 


Cc., Jos. 
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Calendar of Congress 


Following is a list of public bills and resolutions on the calendars of the two ; 


Houses of Congress. 


This Calendar, corrected to date, will be printed 


weekly in the Monday issue. Changes in the status of bills will be printed 


daily. 





Title 2—The Congress 
S. J. Res. 3. 


Proposing an amendment} States, to protect American labor. 


late commerce with foreign countries, to 


encourage the industries\of the United 


Re- 


to the Constitution of the United States fix-| ported to House May 9. 
ing the commencement of the terms of | 


President and Vice President and members 
of Congress and fixing the time of assem- 
bling of Congress. 
ate April 22. 


S. Con. Res. 4, Extending thanks of 


Congress to the people of Wisconsin for | adulterated or misbranded or poisonous | 
the statue of Robert M. La Follette, re-| foods, drugs, medicines and liquors. Re- | 


Title 21—Food and Drugs 


H, R. 6, Amending definition of oleomar- 


Reported to the Sen-| garine. Reported to House May 1. 


H. R. 730. Amending act of 1906 regard- 
ing manufacture, sale or transportation of 


cently unveiled in Statuary Hall, U. 7 ported to House May 1. 


Capitol. Passed Senate April 26. Passe 


House May 14. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. R. 1. A bill to establish a Federal 
farm board to aid in the orderly marketing, 
and in the control and disposition of the 
surplus, of agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce. Passed 
House April 25. Passed Senate, amended, 
May 14. 

H. R. 7. Amending United States ware- 
house act regarding licensing, etc. Re- 
ported to House May 1. 

H. J. Res. 56. To provide funds for the 
eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly. 
Passed House April 26, 1929. Passed Sen- 
ate April 29. Approved May 3. 

S. 108. To suppress unfair and fraudulent 
practices in the marketing of perishable 
agricultural commodities in interstate and 
foreign commerce. Reported to Senate 
May 3. : 

H. R. 2152, To promote organization by 
expanding in the foreign field service now 
rendered by Department of Agriculture in 
requiring and diffusing agricultural in- 
formation. Reported to House May 1. 

S. 101. To provide for producers and 
others the benefit of official tests to deter- 
mine protein in wheat for use in merchan- 
dising the same to the best advantage, 
and for acquiring and disseminating in- 
formation relative to protein in wheat. 
Reported to Senate May 8. 

S. 101. To provide for producers and 
others the benefit of official tests to de- 
termine protein in wheat for use in mer- 
chandising same to the best advantage, and 
for acquiring and disseminating informa- 
tion relative to protein in wheat. Passed 
Senate May 16, 1929. 


Title 10O—Army 


H. R. 22. To provide for the study, in- 
vestigation and survey, for commemora- 
tive purposes, of battlefields in the vicin- 
ity of Richmond, Va. Reported to House 
May 13, 1929. 


S. 4. To regulate promotion in the Army. | 


Passed Senate May 15, 1929. 

H. R. 22. To provide for the study, in- 
vestigation, and survey, for commemora- 
tive purposes, of battlefields in the vicinity 
of Richmond, Va. Passed House May 6, 
1929. Passed Senate May 16. 


Title 13—Census 

S. 312. To provide for the fifteenth and 
subsequent decennial censuses and to pro- 
vide for apportionment of Representatives 
in Congress. Reported to Senate April 23. 


Title 16—Conservation 


S. 53. To create a national military park 
at and in the vicinity of Kennesaw Moun- 
tain in the State of Georgia. 
from Public Lands to Military Affairs. 


Title 19—Customs Duties 


__H. R, 2667. To provide revenue, to regu- 





Opportunities for Exports 
Of American Goods Listed 


[Continued from Page 8.] 
trout, crabs, lobsters, and _ pilchards; 
38411, cotton ginghams, calicos, waist- 
coatings, pereales, muslins, and bleached 
and unbleached fabrices; 38482, fruit, 
dried (apricots, prunes, peaches, and 
pears), 

Germany—38405, adding machines and 
other office machines; 38439, asphaltic 
roofing felt; 38421, automobile accessories 
and parts; 38423, automobile accessories 
and parts; 38458, brooders, trap nests, 
glassware and other poultry equipment; 
38458, buttermilk, semisolid; 38520, chem- 
icals, industrial; 88490, cottonseed and 
Manila copra cakes; 38531, drilling ma- 
chines, universal; 38479, drugs, crude; 
38447, drum and barrel cleaners and fill- 
ers; 38448, drum and barrel cleaners and 
fillers; 38434, fruit dried; 38420, fruit, 
dried, of every description and almonds; 
38451, galoshes, low priced, men’s and 
women’s; 38423, garage equipment; 
38487, hominy feed, white and yellow; 
38468, paints, asphalt, asbestos; 38470, 
paraffin; 38470, rosin and turpentine oil; 
38520, pharmaceuticals and cosmetics; 
38531, saws, circular, metal; 38444, 
scales, dial; 38445, scales, dial; 3853 
tires, automobile and motorcycle. 

Greece—38418, tractors, and threshing 
machines. 

India—38471, cards, playing; 38471, 
clocks, and other time pieces; 38471, 
groceries; 38471, hardware, builders’, cut- 
lery, and tools; 38471, hosiery, cotton and 
silk, men’s and women’s; 38471, medi- 
cines, prepared, drugs, toilet prepara- 
tions, dentifrices and perfumes; 38471, 
Sanitary equipment; 38471, toilet soaps. 

Traq—38422, automobiles, trucks, and 
accessories of all kinds. 

Latvia—38414, copper, 99.4 per cent; 
38414, cotton, raw; 38414, lighting fix- 
tures, electric; 38414, yarn, cotton and 
wool. 

Morocco—38523, flour, hard and soft 
winter wheat; 38523, lard; 38523, meats 
(pork ribs, necks, bellies, beacon, pigs’ 
feet, and Milan sausage); 38523, sugar, 
granulated, . 

Netherlands—38544, chemicals, indus- 
trial, for textiles and leather; 38424, lu- 
brication systems, pressure. 

Norway—38486, lard; 88486, meat 
products (casings, horsemeat, and trim- 
mings). 

Panama—38535, rubber sundries and 
specialties, good quality; 38534, rubber 
sundries and specialties, low priced. 

Persia—38452, automobile accessories 
and electric parts; 38452, boots and 
shoes; 38452, lamps; 38452, lamps, incan- 
descent, automobile; 38452, textile goods. 

Porto Rico—38539, furniture, house- 
hold, low and medium priced; 38539, 
haberdashery (felt and cloth caps); 
38539, suits, ready-made, for men and 
boys; 38539, umbrellas and parasols. 

Rumania—38469, ultramarine, for dye- 
ing purposes, sugar refiners, paint man- 
ufacturers, and printers. 

Scotland — 38404, balloons, rubber; 
38404, toys (picture books and blocks). 

South Africa—38453, rails, railway; 
38453, railway repair shop machinery; 
88453, railway supplies. 

Sweden—38504, thread, silk, 
high quality. 

witzerland—38479, grain (wheat); 
$8413, haberdashery; 38413, hosiery, cot- 
ton, wool and silk; 38413, underwear, 
.cotton, wool and silk, 

Uruguay—38420, automobile lamps, 
vulcanizing materials, and replacement 
parts; 38526, lead; 38450, tires and 
tubes, automobile; 38412, yarns, rayon. 

Venezuela—38522, biscuits; 38522, 
canned meats; 38522, garters and sus- 
penders; 38522, lard and ham; 38467, 
medicines, prepared; 88522, shoe leath- 
ers; 38467, cotton, antiseptic, gauzes, etc. 

Wales—38419, tractors, haulage. 

West Indies—38484, corn meal. 


sewing, 
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Title 22 — Foreign Relations 


and Intercourse 


S. 60. To amend subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 26 of the trading with the enemy act, 
so as to authorize the allocation of the 
unallocated interest fund in accordance 


with the records of the Alien Property Cus- | 


todian. Reported to Senate April 29. 
Title 24—Hospitals, Asylums, 


and Cemeteries 


S. 174. To provide for the establishment 
of a branch home of the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in the State 
of Florida. Reported to Senate amended 
May 10, 1929. 


Title 31—Money and Finance 


H. J. Res. 61. Amending a previous Con- 
gressional appropriation for organizing the 
Naval Reserve, 1930, with respect to naval 
aircraft pilots. Passed by House May 1. 

Hi. R. 1412. Making appropriations for 
mileage and other expenses of the legisla- 
tive branch incident to the first session of 
the Seventy-first Congress. Passed House 
April 20, 1929. Passed Senate April 23, 
1929, amended. House agreed to Senate 
amendment April 24. Approved by Presi- 
dent April 26. 

H. R. 2158. Appropriating $7,500 for de- 
fraying the expenses of the U. S. Marine 
Band at the 39th annual reunion of the 
Confederate Veterans at Charlotte. N. C., 
June 4-7, 1929. Passed House May 1. 
Passed Senate May 2. 

S. 310..To amend section 5 of the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended. Reported 
to Senate May 9. 

H, J. Res. 59. Making available $2,000,- 
000 of formerly appropriated relief funds 
to apply to cyclone sufferers in the agri- 
cultural sections of Virginia, North and 
South Carolin-:, Georgia, Florida, and Ala 
bama. Passed House, April 29, 1929. 
Passed Senate, amended, May $8. Senate 
agreed to Conference report May 10. House 
agreed to Conference report May 11, Ap- 
proved May 17. A 


Title 36—Patriotic Societies 


and Observances 
S. 616. To authorize the Secretary of 
War to lend War Department equipment 
for use at the world jamboree of the Boy 
Scouts of America. Reported to Senate 
May 16, 1929. 
Title 40— Public Buildings, 
Property, and Works 


S. 179. Authorizing the sale of marine 


Re-referred | bilogical station at Key West. Passed Sen- 


99 


ate April 22, 
1929. 

S. J. Res. 5. Amending the act entitled 
“An act authorizing the erection for the 
sole use of the Pan American Union of 
an office building on the square of land 
lying. between Eighteenth Street, C Street, 
and Virginia Avenue northwest, in the city 
of Washington, District of Columbia,” ap- 
proved May 16, 1928. Reported to Senate 


1929. Passed House April 25, 


May 14. 
Title 43—Public Lands 
S. 669. To\alter and amend an act en- 


titled “An act granting lands to aid in the 
construction of a railroad and telegraph 
line from_Lake Superior to Puget Sound, 
on the Pacific coast, by the northern 
route,” approved July 2, 1864, and to alter 
and amend a joint resolution entitled 
“Joint resolution authorizing the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company to issue its bonds 
for the construction of its roads and to 
secure the same by mortgage,” approved 
May 31, 1870; to declare forfeited to the 
United States certain claimed rights as- 
serted by the Northern Pacific Railroad 
Company, or the Northern Pacific Railway 
Company; to direct the institution and 
prosecution of proceedings looking to the 
adjustment of the grant. Reported to 
Senate April 29. 

H. R. 2151. For adjustment of land grants 
to Northern Pacific Railroad Company, Re- 
ported to House April 29. 


Title 48—Territories and Insu- 
lar Possessions 


S. J. Res. 36. To amend Public Resolu- 
tion No. 89, 70th Congress, 2nd _ session, 
approved February 20, 1929, entitled “Joint 
resolution to provide for accepting, rati- 
fying and confirming the cessions of cer- 
tain islands of the Samoan group to the 
United States.” Passed Senate May 16, 
1929. 

8. 168. Providing for the biennial ap- 
pointment of a board of visitors to in- 
spect and report upon the government 
and conditions in the Philippine Islands. 
Reported to Senate, amended May 16, 1929, 


Bills Introduced 
Title 3—The President 


H. R. 3084. Mr. Goldsborough, Md. To 
create a commission on establishing a 
country summer White House; Rules. 


Title 7—Agriculture 


H. R. 3094. Mr. O’Connor, La. To amend 
the act of August 11, 1916, entitled “United 
States cotton futures act, ete.”; Agricul- 
ture, 


Title 1O—Army 


H. R. 3085. Mr. James, Mich. To establish 
the rank of commanding officers of over- 
seas military department; Military Affairs, 

H. R. 3086. Mr. James, Mich. To repeal 
that part of the act of July 11, 1919, relat- 
ing. to the interchange of property between 
the Army and Navy: Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3091. Mr. Wainwright, N. Y. To 
define the promotion-list officers of the 
Army and to prescribe the method of their 
promotion; Military Affairs. 

H. R. 3092. Mr. Hughes, W. Va. To amend 
an act entitled “An act to provide for the 
relief of certain officers and enlisted men 
of the volunteer forces,” approved Febru- 
ary 24, 1897; Military Affairs. 


Title 25—Indians 


H. R, 8088. Mr. Leavitt, Mont. To author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to extend 
the time for payment of charges due on 
Indian irrigation projects; Indian Affairs. 
Title 31—Money and Finance 

H. R. 3083. Mr. Hawley, Oreg. 'To amend 
subsection (a) of section 26 of the trading 
with the enemy act, as amended by the 
settlement of war claims act of 1928, so as 
to authorize the allocation of the unallo- 
cated interest fund in accordance with the 
records of the Alien Property Custodian; 
Ways and Means. 

H. R, 3093. Mr. Hughes, W. Va. Repeal- 
ing certain provisions contained in the 
urgent deficiency act approved December 
22, 1911; War Claims, 


Title 38 — Pensions, Bonuses, 


and Veterans’ Relief 
H. R. 3089. Mrs. Langley, Ky. To apply 
the benefits of pension laws to contract 
surgeons; Pensions, 


Title 39—The Postal Service 


H. R. 3087. Mr, Kelly, Pa. Granting leave 
of absence with pay to substitutes in the 
Postal Service; Post Office and Post Roads. 
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HIS vast organization has 

never been studied in detail 

as one piece of administrative 

mechanism. No comprehensive 

effort has been made to list its 

multifarious activities or to 

group them in such a way as to 

present a clear picture of what 

the Government is doing. 
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[ Topical Survey 


HE people of the United States 

are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
outlay, 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that, it is 
being applied with good business 
sense and management. - 

—WOODROW WILSON, 
President of the United States, 


of the Government 





AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 
Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the fine 
facilities the Congress provides for 
them. Such a survey will be useful to 
schools, colleges, business and profes- 
sions here and abroad. 
—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923-1929. 


that the 


1913-1921. 


Protection Is Provided in Federal Statutes 


Against Abuses of Toll-bridge Franchises 


Topic 41—Public Roads. 


Fortieth Article—Protection against Abuses of Toll Franchises 


In these articles presenting a Topical Survey 
of the Government are shown the practical 
contacts of the various bureaus and divisions. 
The present series deals with Public Roads. 


By Edward E. Denison, 


Representative in Congress from Illinois. 


OW does the present policy of Congress protect 
the public from unreasonable charges or other 
akuses when a franchise is granted for the 
construction of a privately owned ‘toll bridge? 


Briefly, the answer is as follows: First, by providing 
that all tolls must be just and reasonable and au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War at any time to fix them 
and make them just and reasonable. 


Second, by granting authority to the State or States, 
or the county or counties, or the city or cities in which 
the bridge is located to acquire the bridge by purchase 
or condemnation at any time, and by limiting the meas- 
ure of damages to the actual value of the physical 
structure at the time the bridge is acquired. Hav- 
ing acquired the bridge, the State or municipality can 
either make it free or reduce the tolls to a reasonable 
basis, as it may choose. 

* + * 

Third, by requiring the owner of the bridge to file 
an itemized sworn statement of its cost, and author- 
izing the Secretary of War to investigate the same 
and find the reasonable cost of the bridge. The find- 
ings of the Secretary of War are binding upon the 
owner of the bridge for the purpose of condemnation, 
as well as for the purpose of fixing the rates of toll. 
Thus a method is provided for preventing the dis- 
honest or fraudulent padding of costs. 


Finally, in every act granting a franchise to con- 
struct a bridge Congress expressly reserves the right 
to amend, alter, or repeal any of its provisions; so 
that if the owner of any toll bridge imposes unjust 
charges upon the public and there is no other remedy 
available, Congress can, and there is no doubt would, 
repeal the franchise or so alter it as to provide a 
remedy that would adequately stop the abuse. 

x + * 


At CAIRO, I!1., a magnificent steel and concrete high- 
way bridge over the Mississippi River, that will 
cost over $3,000,000, is now nearing completion. At 
the same city another similar bridge over the Ohio 
River that will cost over $2,000,000 has been, au- 


“thorized. 


. spending 


Both of these bridges will be privately owned and 
operated as toll bridges. They are being constructed 
under franchises containing the safeguards that have 
just been discussed. When completed they will dis- 
place privately owned toll ferries that have been in 
operation almost a hundred years. 

* ” = 


imilar highway bridges have be¢n constructed 

gu the Ps. i of construction across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Vicksburg, Natchez, Cape Girardeau, 
Alton, Hannibal and other places; and similar struc- 
tures are being constructed across the Ohio River at 
numerous places between Pittsburgh and Cairo. These 
bridges will cost from one to six million dollars. 


hem can or would be constructed by the 
wore ma they connect. Those States are now 
all of the money they can raise in the con- 
struction of their own highway systems and necessary 
bridges within their own jurisdictions. 
* * * 

§ over the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers are 
roe. of the highway systems of the States with 
which they connect. They are merely improved x 
which join together the highway systems of those 


States. sit 

are all being constructed as privately owned 
an under franchises granted by Congress. 
They are all located at important highway crossings 


where privately owned toll ferries have been in opera- 
tion since white men first settled in the communities 


where they are located. 
a * * 


They all ought to be built to facilitate the transpor- 
tation of interstate commerce. The tolls that will be 
charged for their use will be subject to regulation by 


the Federal Government. If the time comes when the 
people of the States where they are located want the 
tc'ls abolished and the bridges free,.they have the 
authority to condemn them and acquire them by the 
payment. of the actual value of the physical structure 
at the time they take them over. 


Although they may in the years to come have a 
very great earning power on account of the growing 
travel and commerce of the country, yet if the States 
should wish to make them free they can do so without 
having to compensate their owners for the going value 
or the earning power which their favorable location 
on the highways and the increasing commerce of the 
country has given them. 

* “ * 


HAT is true of these bridges is true in a large 

measure of all other privately owned bridges that 
have been authorized by Congress in recent years. 
They all displace privately owned toll ferries. F 


Generally speaking there are very few publicly owned 
ferries in this country. There may be a few that are 
owned by municipaities and operated for their own 
profit. Yet we hear no one advocating the public 
ownership of ferries, and we hear very few complaints 
against the private ownership of ferries. I do not 
recall hearing any general condemnation of privately 
owned toll ferries or any argument advocating free 
ferries. 

* 7 * 

Yet ferries are just as much a part of the highway 
systems of the States as are bridges; and there is no 
difference in principle between the payment of tolls for 
the use of an improved highway bridge and the pay- 
ment of tolls for the use of a ferry. 


But when Congress yields to popular demand and 
grants a franchise for a privately owned toll bridge to 
displace a privately owned toll ferry, and thereby pro- 
vide a safe, quick and convenient means of crossing 
the rivers, in the place of a slow, inadequate, and some- 
times dangerous ferry, the advocates of public owner- 
ship come forward in magazines or newspapers and 
criticize Congress for bartering away the people’s rights 
and giving to private capital the right to extoll 
tribute from the commerce of the country. 

* OK * 


ITH the improvement of our highway systems and 

the tremendous growth in modern transportation 
thereon the people are demanding that the primitive 
and antiquated ferries be displaced by more modern 
and safer methods of crossing the rivers. These im- 
provements could not be provided except under fran- 
chises granted by Congress; and in granting them 
Congress has endeavored to provide carefully, not only 
for full protection to navigation on the waterways, 
but also to provide adequate protection to the com- 
merce of the highways. 


We are endeavoring to encourage construction of 
free bridges by public authority where that can be 
done; but where the bridges can not be constructed 
by public authority, we permit the investment of pri- 
vate capital for that purpose under the restrictions and 
regulations heretofore mentioned which it is believed 
fully safeguard the public interest. 


In the next article, to be published in the 
issue of May 21, Representative Denison 
(Rep.),.of Marion, Ill., chairman of the sub- 
committee on bridges of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, will continue his dis- 
cussion of the protection afforded the public 
from abuse of the toll-bridge franchises. 


Copyright, 1929, by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation. 











Daily Decisions 


Army Orders 


Col. Thomas A. Roberts, Cav., from Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., to Manila, P. IL 

Col. Joseph P. Tracy, General | Staff 
Corps, from duty as Chief of Staff, Philip- 
pine Div., to duty as Chief of Staff, Philip- 
pine Dept. : 

Maj. Joseph C. King, 
February 23 revoked. 

Capt. Robert E. De Merrett, Coast Art., 
orders of April 26 amended. 

Capt. Maitland Bottoms, Coast Art., or- 
ders of May 3 amended. ad 

Capt. Daniel W. Hickey, ‘Coas Art., 
from Fort, Winfield Scott, Calif., to Canal 
— R. F r, Inf 

First Lieut. Clarence R. Farmer, int. 
from Fort Thomas, Ky., to Brooks Field, 
Tex. 

Second Lieut. Thomas J. Wells, Inf., or- 
ders of April 9 revoked, / oe 

‘rst Lieut. Howard J. Edmands, Int., 
a Fort Benning. Ga., to Manila, P. I. 

Zach of the following Infantry officers, 
om Fort Benning, Ga., to the station 
indicated after his name: Capts. Jacob E. 
Bechtold, Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; k rank 
M. Child, Fort McPherson, Ga.; William 
H. Collette, Fort Brady, Mich.:; Herbert 
G. Esden, Fort Benjamin Harrison, _ind.; 
Earl N. Hackney, Fort Hamilton, N. Y.; 
John M. Hagens, Fort Thomas, Ky.; Ed- 
ward A. Kaech, Fort Des Moines, Iowa; 
Manuel B. Navas, Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
George H. Rarey, Fort George G. Meade, 
Md.; John T. Sunstone, Jefferson Barracks, 
Mo.; Austin Triplett, Fort Sam Houston, 
Tex.: First Lieuts. George L. Boyle, Fort 
Snelling, Minn.; Lewis A. Day, Fort 
George G. Meade, Md.; Arthur J. Grimes, 
Fort Omaha, Nebr.; Jerome G. Harris, Fort 
Benjamin !tarrison, Ind.; Lee M. Hester, 
Fort Sam Houston, Tex.; Raymond W. 
Odor, Jefferson Barracks, Mo.; William B. 
Sharp, Fort McPherson, Ga.; Charles M. 
Smith, Fo rtMoultrie, 8. C.; Joseph T. Zak, 
Fort Snelling, Minn.; Second  Lieuts. 
Ernest A. Barlow, Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
Waldemar N, Damas, Fort Strong, Mass.; 
Francis J. Graling, Fort Benjamin Har- 
rison, Ind.; John F. Holland, Fort D, A. 
Russell, Wyo.; John R. Jeter, Fort Adams, 
R. L.: Frank R. Loyd, Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
Edward C. Mack, Fort McPherson, Ga.; 
John R. MecGinness, Fort Hayes, Ohio; 
Douglas B. Smith, Fort Snelling, Minn.; 
Judson M. Smith, Fort Benjamin Harri- 
son, Ind.; Mark E. Smith, Fort Crook, 
Nebr. 

Capt. George H. Weems, Inf., from West 
Point, N. Y¥., to Langley Field, Va. 


) 


Cav., orders of 


of the 
Accounting Office || 





Ch. Bosn. Willlam P. Arrowsmith, det. 
Naval Academy about July 1; to U. S. S. 
Texas. 

Ch. Bosn. Edgar T. Hammond, det. U. 


—_—_— im ccm 
| Navy Orders 


The Comptroller General of the |S. 8S. New Mexico; to U, 8S. S. Neches. 
United States, as head of the Gen- Ch. Bosn. Jay Smith, det. U. S. S. 
eral Accounting Office, must approve |Neches; to U. 8S. S. New Mexico. 
of all cxpenditures by Government | Ch. Bosn. Lyle Turner, det. U. S. S. 
agencies before such expenditures | Idaho; to U. 8. 8. Undaunted. 
finally become closed transactions. Mach. Charles J. H. Frerksen, det. U. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- |S. S. Oglala; to U. S. S, Bushnell. 
sary, therefore, in many instances. Ch. Mach. Frederick W. Sievert, det. 


Rec. Ship, San Francisco, about June 10; 
to Navy Yard, N. Y. 

Ch. Pharm. Marion A. Banker, det. Nav. 
. Hosp., Mare Island, Calif., about May 20; 
A-27041, (S) Postal Service employes—j|to Nav. Hosp., Pensacola, Fla. 


| 

| 

| The latest decisions with respect to 

fe leave. The sick leave accrued for the Ch. Pharm. Albert H. Benhard, det. Navy 
| 

| 


expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 


period from July 1, 1922, to August 11, 1924,| Yard, Boston; to treatment, Nav. Hosp., 


to the credit of a rural carrier who was ap- Wasa. ©. 

; as a are Ch. Pharm. J&eph O. E. Hummel, re- 
pointed a substitute railway postal clerk on | jjeyeq from all active duty; to home. 
August 12, 1924, and a regular clerk on De- Ch. Pharm. Harry G. Danilson, det. Nav. 
cember 1, 1927, may now be taken by him i Med. School, Wash., D. C., about June 10; 
in case of illness. A laborer of the railway 


to Nav. Hosp., Boston. 
mail service appointed February 1, 1924,| Ch. Pay Clk. Cecil H. Jernigan, det. U. 
who may hereafter be appointed a substi- 8. 8. Nitro; “af ~pamaiogs treatment, Nav. 
tute railway postal clerk may be credited Hosp., Norfolk, Va. 
with the unused part of sick leave caemel A. P. C. John Carnahan, to further treat- 
mulated from February 1, 1924, to date of |ment, Fitzsimons yen. Hosp., Denver, 
the appointment as substitute railway mail} Colo. 
postal clerk and the leave thus credited The following officers have been detached 
may be taken.in case of illness after he ac-|from Naval Academy about June 29 to 
quires the status of a regular clerk. Sick !Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., with 
leave docs not accumulate during the period | authority to delay in reporting until Sep- 
that an employe is a substitute and no|tember 23, 1929: ‘ 
leave with pay may be taken while a sub- Comdr. Walter B. Decker ors. April 26 
stitute. See Comp. Gen, 782. revoked; to U. S. S. Black Hawk; Comdr. 

A-27051. (S) Subsistence—Headquarters.| George C. Logan from command U. S. S. 
In applying the Standardized Government; Isabel to command U,. 8, 8S. Mindanao; 
Travel Regulations to claims for reim-j Lieut. Comdr. Deupree J. Friedell from 
byrsement of traveling expenses or per|command U. 8. 8S. Beaver to command Nav. 
diem in lieu of subsistence, the time of] Sta., Olongapo, P. I.; Lieut. (j. g.) William 
departure from and return to the B. & O.|B. Thompson from U. S. 8. Tulsa to U. 
bus depot in New York City is to be con-|S. S. Rizal; Lieut. (j. g.) Dundas P. 
sidered as the hour of departure from and|Tucker from U. 8S. S. Tulsa to Dest. Sqds., 
return to headquarters in that city when| Asiatic; Lieut. (j. ¢.) Henry F. Agney 
B. & O./from VU. 8. 8. S-40 to U. S. S. 8-39 and 
Ins. Martin R, Stone from U. 8. S. Tulsa 
to Dest. Sqds., Asiatic, 

Lieut. Kenneth L. Forster, Lieut. Roy M. 
Signer, Lieut. (j. g.) William B. Ammon, 
Lieut. (j. g.) Gordon J. Crosby, Lieut. (i. 
g.) Elbert L. Fryberger, Lieut. (j. g.) 











the travel is performed over the 
Railroad, 

A-26950. (S) Officers and employes—Ap- 
| pointment—Detail. An employe is not en- 
titled to compensation for services ren- 
dered prior to the date of appointment. 
See 3 Comp. Gen, 559. There is no author- 
ity of law for the employment of persons} Roland M. Huebl, Lieut. (j. g.) Albert V. 
in other granches of the Government for} Kastner, Lieut. (j. g.) Stewart Lindsay, 
the sole purpose of detailing them to the! Lieut. (j. g.) Peter J. Neimo, Lieut. (j. g.) 
Personnel Classification Board. See 25 Frank V.'Rigler, and Lieut. Daniel F. J. 
Comp. Dec. 935. Shea. 
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| 
| 








| Cordts, Anna Dorothea. 
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New Books 






eign languages, official documents 


Booth, Charles Douglas Greaves. 
Agean possessions, by .. . 
Bridge Booth; with 19 photographs. 


Italy’s 
and Isabelle 
323 
p. London, Arrowsmith, 1928. 29-9045 
Buranelli, Prosper, ed. The cross word 
puzzle book. Twelfth series. A twelfth 
anthology of fifty-five new cross word | 
puzzles, selected as the best of the thou-! 
sands submitted to the New York World, ! 
published here exclusively for the first 
time, and edited by Prosper Buranelli, 
F. George. Hartswick, Margaret Pether- 
bridge. 129 p. N. Y., Simon and Schus- 
ter, 1929. 29-9086 
Carreon, Antonio Ingle. Course of study in| 
printing. 26 p. San Antonio, 1929. 
29-9080 
Chidley, Howard James. New story talks 
to boys and Girls, 111 p. Garden City, 
N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & co., 1929. ' 
29-9047 | 











Clarke, Frances Marguerite, 1903. Thomas | 
Simpson and his times, by... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—Columbia_ university, 1929.) 
215 p. N. Y., 1929. 29-9032 

Cleveland, Grace Elizabeth (Matthews) 
“Mrs. Harlan Cleveland,” 1864. Mother 


Eva Mary, C. T.; the story of a founda- 
tion, by . . . With foreword by the Rt. 
Rev. Irving P. Johnson, afterword by the 
Rt. Rev. Paul Matthews. 190 p. Mil- 
waukee, Wis., Morehouse publishing co., 
1929. 29-9046 
Collins, Ernest Hobart. The fine structure 
of the sharp series triplet, of optically 
excited mercury radiation, by... (Thesis 
(Ph. D.)—University of Iowa, 1928. ‘“Re- 
printed from the Physical review, Vol. 32, 
no. 5, November, 192.”) p. 753-760, illus. 
Minneapolis, Minn., 1928. 29-9034 
Columbia university. Teachers college. In- 
stitution of educational research. Divi- 
sion of field studies. Report of the survey 
of the schools of Newburgh, New York, 
made by the Institute of educational re- 
search, Division of field studies, Teachers 
college, Columbia university; George D. 
Strayer, director of survey; N. L. Engel- 


hardt, associate director of survey. 
(School survey series.) 312 Pp. N. UY. 
Teachers college, Columbia university, 
1929. 29-9077 


The new path to 
reading; manual for the primer. 148 p., 
illus. Boston, Ginn and co., 1929. { 

29-9076 

Dame, Arthur Kent. A digest of the deci- 
sions of the Supreme court of Nebraska 
from 1855 to July 10, 1928, reported in 
Nebraska reports, volumes 1-116, a part 
of 117 and “Unofficial” reports, volumes 
1-5, and in the Northwestern reporter, 
volumes 1-220. By ... and Ralph §. 
Moseley. 1 v. St. Louis, Mo., Thomas law 
book company, 1929. 29-9023 

Directory of manufacturers. Prepared by 
the Industrial bureau of the Industrial 
club of St. Louis, 1929 1 v. St. Louis, 
1929. 29-9018 

Easton, John. An unfrequented highway 
through Sikkim and Tibet to Chumo- 
laori. 132 p. London, The Scholartis 
press, 1928. 29-9042 

Eumorfopoulos, George. The George Eumor- 
fopoulos collection; catalogue of the 
Chinese frescoes, by Laurence Binyon. 
22 p. London, E. Benn, Itd., 1927. 

29-9040 

Evans, Joseph. Theistic monism, an an- 
swer to the question “Is there God?” 
reached by determining the relation of 
mind to body, by ... M,. A. 332 p. Lon- 
don, Maemillan and co., 1928. 29-9052 

Fielding, Sarah. The lives of Cleopatra & 
Octavia, by ... edited, with an introduc- 
tion. (The Scholartis eighteenth-cen- 
tury novels. no. 3.) 183 p. London, The 
Scholartis press, 1928. 29-9075 

Foster, Robert Frederick. Bridge for ad- 
vanced players, by ...a complete exposi- 
tion of the modern theory of distribution 
and approaching bids with the latest 
rules and scoring for contract bridge; 
the full code of the official laws for 1929 
and 100 deals from actual plays. 324 p., 
illus. N. Y., Greenberg, 1929. 29-9084 | 

Fraser-Harris, David Fraser. Colored think- 
ing and other studies in science and 
literature. 269 p. London, G. Routledge 
& sons, 1928. « 29-9030 

Golding, Louis. Those ancient lands; being ; 
a journey to Palestine. 274 p. London, 
E. Benn, 1928. 29-9044 

Hall, Julian Henry.. Alma mater; or, The 





future of Oxford and Cambridge. (To- 
day and to-morrow.) 96 p. N. Y¥., E. P. 
Dutton, 1928. 29-9079 


Hugel, Friedrich, freiherr von. Letters from 
Baron Friedrich von Hugel to a niece, 
edited with an introduction by Gwen- 





Rule Proposed for Grouping | 
Freight Rates on Livestock 


[Continued from Page 6.] | 
with the rates to and from the junctions, 
for reasons stated in Consolidated. South- 
western Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203, 388, but 
that where they are entitled to special 
treatment it should be accorded by the 
addition of arbitraries for the haul on 
the short or weak lines. Where the 
rates on such lines are now made by the 
use of arbitraries, it may be, for aught 
this record shows, that the present ar- 
bitraries should not be disturbed. | 

It is recommended that for the present 


Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
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and children’s books are excluded. 


dolen Greene, 201 p. London, J. M. Dent 
& sons, 1929. 29-9055 
International travel league. The Inter- 
national travel league program.’ 63 p. 
Cleveland, O., The International travel 
league, 1929. 29-9085 
James, Edwin Oliver. The beginning of 
man. 237 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1929. 29-9031 
Johnson, Merle De Vore. American first 
editions; bibliographic check lists of the 
works of one hundred and five American 
authors, 242 p. N. Y., R. R. Bowker co., 
29. 29-9081 
Kraeft, Walter 0. The Lutheran teacher’s 
handbook; helps in solving extra-curri- 
cular problems. 355 p. St. Louis, Mo., 
Concordia publishing house, 1929. 
" 29-9078 
Kubinyi, Victor von. As we SO; DF 5 es 
With a preface by Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
Ixiii numb. leaves. N. Y., Frederick A. 
Stokes co., 1929. 29-9036 
Malcolm-Smith, Elizabeth Frances. Patriots 
of the nineteenth. century, by <<. . 
212 p., illus. N. Y., Longmans, Green and 
bie 1928, 29-9043 
Milwaukee real estate board. Home builders 
plan book; fifty designs entered in a 
competition for a small house in the 
modified English style of architecture. 
Competition conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Wisconsin chapter, Ameri- 
can institute of architects and the Small 
house service bureau, Northwest divi- 
sion, for the seventh annual home show, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1929. 95 p., illus. 
Milwaukee, Milwaukee real estate board, 
1929. 29-9038 
Minty, Leonard Le Marchant. Constitutional 
laws of the British Empire. 258 p. Lon- 
ace Sweet & Maxwell, 1928. 29-9025 
Montaigne, Mithael Eyquem de. The es 
of Michael, lord of Montaigne, crulesienee 
into English by John Florio and with an 
introduction by Desmond MacCarthy; 
fully illustrated with twenty-six draw- 
ings in pen and ink by. G. E. Chambers 
and many portraits in photogravure. 
London & Toronto, J. M. Dent and sons 
limited. 3 v., illus. N. Y., E. P. Dutton 
1928, 29-26175 
Nelson, Leonard. Politi and education 
by ... translated by W. Lansdell, with a 
foreword by W. J: Roberts. 253 p. Lon- 
don, G. Allen & Unwin, 1928. 29-9020 
Parker, Coralie. The history of taxa- 
tion in North Carolina during the colonial 
period, 1663-1776. (Thesis (Ph. D 
lumbia university, 1928.) 
Columbia university press, 


Parsons, Frederick Gymer. Anglo-Saxon 
skull contours. (Royal anthropological 
institute of Great Britain and Treland. 
Occasional papers, no. 9.) iv. p., 66 plates, 
London, Royal anthropological institute 
of Great Britain and Ireland, 1928. 

29-9087 

Pym, Thomas Wentworth. Spiritual direc- 
tion, an essay in pastoral theology in the 
light of present-day needs. 211 p. Lon- 
don, Student Christian movement, 1928. 

29-905: 

Schramm, Gustav Lorch. A series of no 
radio talks on Our legal heritage (with 
select bibliography). (University of Pitts. 
burgh, Radio publication, no. 45.) 100 p. 
Pittsburg, 1929. 29-9022 

Severus, Sulpicius. St. Martins of Tours, 
the chronicles of Sulpicius Severus done 
into English from the French by Paul 
Monceaux and with an introduction by 
him, by Mary Caroline Watt. 260 Pp. 
London, Sands & co., 1928. 29-9054 

Taylor, Ariel Yvon. Numerology made plain. 
Rev. and enl. ed. The science of names 
and numbers and the law of vibration. 
“Fourth edition.” 190 p., illus, Chicago, 
Laird & Lee, 1929. 29-9048 

Vossler, Karl. Mediaeval culture; an intro- 
duction to Dante and his times, by .. . 
translated by William Cranston Lawton. 
2 v. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace and co., 1929. 

29-9059 

Wallace, Archer. Heroes of peace. 133 p. 

Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, Doran & 

co., 1929. 29-9041 


178 p. N. Y., 
1928. 29-9021 





Government Books 
| and Publications 





Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated exclu- 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Divi- 
sion of the United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering full title, and not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Monthly Check-list of State Publications— 
Vol. 20, No. 1, January, 1929. Library of 
Congress, Division of Documents. Price, 
10 cents. (10-8924) 

Reappraisements of Merchandise by United 
States Customs Court—Reappraisement 
Circular No. 65. Subscription price, 75 
cents per annum. (13-2916) 


| Bulletin of the Pan American Union, May, 


1929. Union of American Republics. Sub- 

scription price, $2.50 per year. (8-30967) 

Monthly Labor Review—Vol. 28, No. 5, May, 

1929. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart. 
ment of Labor. Price; 15 cents. 

15-26485 

Air Corps, Theory of Ballooning—Training 


the order entered herein, to the extent} Regulations No. 440-300, War Depart- 
only that it prescribes rate scales, be not} ment. Price, 5 cents. 
made applicable to Class II and Class | British Chemical Trade in 1928—T. I. B. 
III carriers, but that all other provisions 0. 621, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
of the order be made applicable to such Commenee, Department of Commerce. 
rior i * rice, 10 cents. 27-26305 
carriers. If these carriers do not coin-|Pinancial Statistics of States 1927—Bu- 
cident with the establishment of rates} reau of the Census, Department of Com- 
prescribed in these proceedings establish} merce. Price, 20 cents. (16-26796) 
through routes and joint rates on basis | Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, Training 
of the rate scales herein prescribed, plus; Camps—Army Regulations No. 145-30, 
reasonable arbitraries where conditions ee Geeincanaaa 
may justfy the addition of arbitraries . p os 
etic hauls on the short or weak lines, eatvnt 5 45, War Department. 
application may be made to the commis-| 4 New’ Nematode, Sincosta Aberrans, New 
sions of the States in which such lines Genus, and Species From a Rodent— 
are located for the determination of what| No. 2788, From the Proceedings of the 
if any arbitraries eouid be added, -_ Bolted 7 Reeenee Sulgans Vol. 75, 
after a reasonable time has elapsed for - Li. ‘ 
action thereon application may be made a agg Oe -. ae 
to this commission accompanied by 8} monthly by the Department of Agricul- 
statement of the action taken by the| ture. Subscription price, $4 a year. 
State commission. : (Agr. 13-1837) 
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is published in every Monday issue. 
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PAGE TEN 


Moroceo Found 
To Offer Market 
For Automobiles 


Opportunity for Develop- 
ment of American Trade 
Is Asserted; Commerce 
Doubled in Four Years. 


[Continued from Page 1.] | 
They are exempt from all taxes except 
customs duties (which average about 12 
per cent ad valorem) and a few minor 
imposts. Bs . 
Among the singular privileges enjoyed | 
by American commerce in Morocco is the 
so-called “regime of protected persons.” | 
An American firm doing business in Mo- 
rocco, either import or export, on a large 
scale is entitled to designate native 
agents (either Moslems or Jews) in each} 
major center of business. These agents 
are called “semsars,” and they are under 
the complete jurisdiction of the, American 
consular court as defendants in civil or 


criminal cases. In fact, they and their ||| 


immediate families are entitled to prac- 
tically all the privileges of American 
citizens in Morocco. 
Agents Promote Trade. 
This peculiar status is enjoyed by some 
20 Moroccans, and is naturally 
sought for. 
quently among the most loyal promoters 





of American commercial interests in the | }| 


country. on 
I need hardly say that the buying 


power and standards of living of the | || 


great majority of the 4,500,000 natives | 


of French Mortcco are far, below those | i 


of a corresponding number of Europeans 
or Americans. : 
of the country as a whole, in connection | 
with its general development, afford most | 


attractive trade opportunities for Ameri- ||! 


. | 
can merchandise. | 


Morocco’s imports last year approached ||} 


$75,000,000, which is certainly a trade 
worthy of careful consideration. 


great quantities by the natives in their | 
favorite beverage of “mint tea.” The 
cotton-goods trade amounts, also, to ap-| 
proximately $10,000,000, largely supplied | 
by England, with lesser quantities from | 
the European continent. Incidental house- | 
hold supplies, such as candles and soap, | 
account for $5,000,000. 

Automobiles in Demand. | 

One of our great opportunities appears 
to lie in the field of automobiles, which | 
are greatly in demand on account of the) 
lack of railways and the existence of an} 
excellent system of new roads in Mo-| 
rocco. Coupled with this major item is| 
a splendid demand for petroleum and its | 
derivatives. We also lead in the sale of 
agricultural machinery and office equip- 
ment, for both of which there is a rap- 
idly growing demand. 

Our automotive sales are expanding in 
gratifying fashion. More than one-quar- 
ter of the cars imported last year were 
American, and at the present rate of im-| 
port the proportion is likely to be one- 


half this year. The donkey, which from ||} 


time immemorial has been the means of 
locomotion for the Moor, is definitely 
being replaced by the cheap American 
car. And, incidentally, the latter is being | 
just as hopelessly overloaded as was} 
its patient four-footed predecessor. 
The Moroccan market, despite the low | 
per-capita purchasing power, is by no} 
means to be dismissed with contempt. | 
It provides some rather curious outlets | 
at times. For instance, a consular re-| 
port that old clothes would find some de- | 
mand in Morocco has loosened a quantity | 
of shipments and resulted in substantial | 
profits for one enterprising American | 
company. 
Food Market Developed. 
A well-known American concern, on| 
being told that the indispensible Ameri- | 
can institution of tomate ketchup was un- | 
known among the Moors has now put | 
that tasty condiment into nearly every | 
grocery store of any size. n| 
apples had been heard of but never seen | 
on the local market. 
agent, the 





consulate requested cabled | 


offers from certain American firms, and ||| 


the inquiry has resulted in sales of 700 


cases with each steamer leaving the ||) 


United States derectly for Morocco. 

In a commercial sense Morocco is a 
new country and needs all that a new| 
nonmanufacturing country ordinarily re- | 
quires. Labor has always been plentiful 
and cheap until the summer of 19238, 
when a combination of circumstances | 
(including extensive public works and | 
fine crops calling for extra farm labor) 
doubled the rates of wages. 

Morocco should soon be ripe for labor- 
saving machinery of certain kinds. | 
American manufacturers can best enter 
the market by means of American rep- | 
resentatives on the spot, since reliable | 
and competent foreign agents for such | 
purposes are practically unobtainable. 

Phosphate Output Expands. 

Turning to the exports of French Mo- 
rocco we find them running to approxi- 
mately $48,000,000 last year—a higher 
figure than usual because of the par- | 
ticularly good crop of cereals. In ad- 
dition to barley, wheat, and seeds, as 
well as hides and other animal products, 
the country is developing its phosphate 
mines. The exports of phosphate started 


in 1921 with 8,000 tons, but last year the ||| 


total was just under 1,400,000 tons, 

The mines are easily exploted, yield 74 
per cent quite uniform quality, can com-| 
mand abundant, very cheap labor, and| 
are only a short distance from the port 
of Casablanca, where the phosphates are 


delivered on what is practically a gravity |]) 


railway. Consequently, the cost of pro- 
duction is low. The extent of these 
Moroccan phosphate fields is greatly in 
excess of 150,000,000 tons. 


The United States is finding in French ||| 


Morocco many raw products required by 
its manyfacturers. Formerly, purchases 
of Moroccan produce had to pass through 
the hands of, importers in France, Eng- 
land, or Germany. Now, however, with 
direct steamship communications, Moroc- 
can exporters are dealing dinectly with 
American firms, avoiding the pecuniary 
liability of passing through a third and 
unnecessary party. 
Exports to America Gain. 
Exports to the United States have| 
been growing rapidly, having risen from 
$320,609 in 1923 to $1,225,000 in 1928, 





the Yearly Index Number 
which is consecutive from March 4 of each year. 
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much | |) 
The “semsars” are conse- | || 


Nevertheless, the needs | 


Among |]! 
the leading items are sugar—about $10,- } 
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Accounting 


Taxation 
Supreme Court asked to review de- Denison, . Representative 
cisions in three tax cases. (Farrington | from Illinois. 
et al. v. Commissioner; Commissioner ! 
vy. North Texas Lumber Co.; and Lisan- | Railroads 
sky et al. v. United States.) Reopening of Standard Time zone in- 
Page 8, Col. 2| vestigation ordered by Interstate Com- 
Income tax unit, Bureau of Internal | merce Commission to consider change 
Revenue, construes gasoline tax law of|in Central Time zone in Dakotas. 
Connecticut for determination of al- Page 1, Col. 1 
lowances on income under Federal stat- Calendar of hearings assigned in 


ute. proceedings before Interstate Com- 

Page 4, Col. 1| merce Commission. 
Claims for refunds and credits must | 

be in regular form as prescribed, and} Continuation of full text of report of 

the Bureau of Internal Revenue will | examiners to Interstate Commerce 

not recognize them otherwise, according | Commission, recommending order, fo 

to a memorandum opinion by the Gen-| from Western territory. 

eral Counsel. Page 6, Col. 2 

Page 4, Col.1| Akron, Canton & Youngstown R. R. 

Bureau of Internal Revenue promul-|is given value of $1,731,354 in final re- 

| gates rule to define status of discount | Port of Interstate Commerce Commis- 


. ° sion. 
as allowable deduction for sales taxes. | : Page 6, Col. 4 
| Interstate Commerce Commission au- 


Page 4, Col. 3 | 
Bureau of Internal Revenue an-' thorizes Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


nounces refunds, credits and abate-/and Wharton & Northern railroads to 
ments allowed in eight tax cases. |intervene in opposition to four-system 
Page 4, Col. 4 ;plan of railroad consoliadtion proposed 


Counsel for Government file briefs in } ——— ot Cennee See 
Supreme Court in opposition to peti- | 
tions for review of four tax cases. 
Page 4, Col. 7 
Calendar of the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals, | 
Page 4| 


Highways 
Protection Against Abuses of Toll 
Franchises—An article by Edward E. 
in Congress 


Page 9 


Page 6 





Page 6, Col. 4 
Southern Pacific Company is author- 
ized to intervene in proceedings on ap- 
| plications to construct new line. 
| Page 6, Col. 7 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway author- 
ized to assume liability for $5,025,000 
of equipment trust certificates. 
Page 7, Col. 2 


See Special Index and Digest of Tax | 

Decisions on page 4. | 
Shipping 

Bids for furnishing ocean mail service 

between Gulf and South American ports 

| are opened at Post Office Department. 

Bids for furnishing ocean mail service ! Page 3, Col. 5 


| between Gulf and South American ports am ee. 
are opened at Post Office Department. | Shipping Company by Shipping aa 
Page 3, Col. 5| Page 3, Col. 4 

Post Office Department announces} Circuit Court of Appeals for Second 
that it has sanctioned the operation of | Circuit holds that stipulation in ocean 
passenger and air mail service, dupli- bill of lading limiting shipper’s recov- 


, 3 ery in case of loss of goods to invoice 
cating the present service, between | cost, is invalid unless shipper is offered 


Cleveland and Louisville and Chicago! choice of rates between limited and un- 
and St. Louis. | limited liability. Vacuum Oil Co., libel- 
Page 8, Col, 2 | lant-appellant v. Steamship “Merauke,” 

Proposals for new air mail routes to | 4nd Rotterdamsche Lloyd. 
be considered at hearings, to begin | 
May 22, before Inter-Departmental | 


ae, 


Committee representing Post Office and | Executive 
Com Depart ts. 
— ee Page 4, Col. 7 Management 


Decisions Affecting 
Business 


Communication 


Postal Service 


Publishing 
Continaution of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 10 before | 
the Federal Trade Commission in its! by bank against travelers’ checks are 
investigates of financing of newspaper | deposits, against which reserves must 
purchases by the International Paper | be carried. 
and Power Company. Witnesses: Wil- | Page 7, Col. 1 
liam Lavarre and Harold Hall. | Cireuit Court of Appeals for Second 
Page 5, Col. 1! Circuit holds that stipulation in ocean 
Radi | bill of lading limiting shipper’s recov- 
adaio lery in case of loss of goods to invoice 
Chief of Army Signal Corps predicts | cost, is invalid unless shipper is offered 
expansion of small companies using all | choice of rates between limited and un- 
forms of communication, in Senate: limited liability. Vacuum Oil Co., libel- 
hearing. lant-appellant v. Steamship “Merauke,” 
\ete., and Rotterdemsche Lloyd. 
Page 8, Col. 2 
Court of Appeals of District of Co- 
jlumbia rules damages may 


Page 1, Col. 6 

Unit price of radio sets sold in first 
quarter of 1929 rises above those sold, 
in the last quarter of 1928, but were 
lower than for the third quarter, ac- 
cording to a survey of radio sales just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. | results of physical injury. 

: Page 1, Col. 6| Capital Traction Co.) 

Radio Commission announces receipt | Page 8, Col. 4 
of eight applications for modification! Income tax unit, Bureau of Internal 
of licenses and four for construction of | Revenue, construes gasoline tax law of 
new broadcasting stations. 


system but basis must be restricted to 


Telegraph and Telephone — Page 4, Col. 1 
Chief of Army Signal Corps predicts| Claims for refunds and credits must 
expansion of small companies using all|be in regular form as prescribed, and 
forms of communication, in Senate |the Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
hearing. jnot recognize them otherwise, according 
Page 1, Col. 6|to a memorandum opinion by the Gen- 

{eral Counsel. 


Distribution | Page 4, Col. 1 


| Bureau of Internal Revenue promul- 
|gates rule to define status of discount 
‘as allowable deduction for sales taxes. 
for map to be prepared by Geological as 7 Page 4, Col. 3 
Survey, Interior Department states. See Special Index and Law Digest on 
Page 1, Col. 6| page 8. 
Post Office Department announces | Labor 
that it has sanctioned the operation of | 
passenger and air mail service, dupli- 
cating the present service, between 


Aviation 
Airplanes to take pictures of Alaska 


Inomie Changes shows system of train- 
ing schools for employes at industrial 
ead dit Teale _— has nearly ete yas 
Page 8, Col. 2 

The Deutsche Lufthansa of Germany 
has applied to the Department of Com- 
merce for information on aviation in 
United States, particularly in regard | 
to American airways. 


practices, Bureau of~ Labor Statistics 
finds, 
Page 1, Col. 2 


. 
Page 6, Col. 1| General employment situation through- 


Proposals for new air mail routes to | 
2€ considered at hearings, to begin | 7 . 
May 22, before Inter-Departmental |°°" states. Page 1, Col. 7 
Committee nes Pout Oce and| Secretary of War I rh ; ue 
Jommerce Departments. oad ary ; BEIGALES ‘QUOK+ 
Page 4, Col. 7|tion whether National Guardsmen in 


. e Tennessee strike area have right to 
Exporting and Importing wear United States Army uniforms 
Proportionate share of America in 


while in pay of mill owners. 
world trade has declined slightly chien | Page 3, Col. 7 
1922, although actual imports and ex- Legislation to 
ports have increased, says Department| only of Americans on Federal projects 
of Commerce. is advocated by Representative Cable. 


Page 1, Col. 1} Page 2, Col. 1 


leather and hides, there is also a curious; between the two countries, and since that 


for automobile upholstery. We also get! 
quantities of canary-bird seed, wild 
onions, cork; and last year we bought no 
less than 1,250,000 pounds of edible 
snails from our Moorish friends, 
Probably one of the best examples of the 
maxim that trade follows the flag of hte 
merchant marine has been afforded in 
the development of American commerce ; 
with Morocco. About four years age! 


| neve doubled, and the new line has nat- 
| srety profited thereby. 


| Paraguay and Bolivia 
Give Views in Dispute 


Bolivia and Paraguay have submitted 


J 


Summary of All New 


Page 8, Col. 2) 


Reserve Board rules that funds held | 


not be} 
awarded for results of shock to nervous | 


(Perry v. 


_ \Connecticut for determination of al-| 
Page 2, Col. #'Jowaaces on income under Federal stat- 


| Hazards to employes in spray paint- | 
jing are largely overcome by improved! 


Commerce issues a trade information | 


out country was fairly satisfactory, em- | 
ployment division of Department of La- | 


require employment 


The Anited States Daily 


WASHINGTON, MONDAY, MAY 20, 1929 


Patents 
Rejection of claims for brush ma- 
chines is affirmed on appeal. Ex parte 
| Conrad Jobst. (Board of Appeals of 

| Patent Office.) 


Tariff 

| Tariff Commission in 1924 recom- 
mended to President Coolidge that tariff | 
on Cuban sugar be reduced, text of 
Commission’s report just available for 
publication reveals; Representative 
Garner urges siiding scale of duties on 
sugar. 


Page 8, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 5 
Higher tariffs on variety of commodi- 


ties advocated at hearing before ma- 
jority members of House Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Page 3, Col. 5 


Government responsibility for goods | 


‘of inquiry into security issues of utili- 





left in auction warehouse in which 
charges are paid, to cease after three | 
| years, under revision of administrative 
| provisions of tariff as reported to House ; 
| by Ways and Means Committee. | 
Page 4, Col. 5 
| United States Customs Court issues} 
/a circular on reappraisements of mer- | 
|chandise by the Court. 
Page 9, Col. 7| 
Customs Court renders decisions af- 
fecting tariff on watch cases, miniature | 
| pencils, and metal boxes resembling cig- 
‘aret cases. i 
Page 6, Col. 1} 


| Finance 
Banks and Banking 


Finances of France are reported to be | 
in a favorable position in the first quar- 
ter, according to a report to the De-| 
| partment of Commerce. | 

Page 6, Col. 1! 
Reserve Board rules that funds held 





by bank against travelers’ checks are 
deposits, against which reserves must 


Page 7, Col. 1} 
Debits to individual accounts in- 
|creased in week ended May 15. 
Page 7, Col. 2 





Changes in status of State bank mem-' ment by the Bureau of the Census. 


bership in Reserve system announced | 
by Federal Reserve Board. 
Page 7, Col. 2 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
cisco raises rediscount rate. 
Page 7, Col. 2! 


Corporation Finance | 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown R. R..| 
is given value of $1,731,354 in final re- | 
port of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 


| 
| 


| 
Page 6, Col. 4 | 

Chesapeake & Ohio Railway author- | 
ized to assume liability for $5,025,000! 
of equipment trust certificates. | 
Page 7, Col. 2 


Covernment Finance 


Bureau of Internal Revenue an-| 
nounces refunds, credits and abate-| 
ments allowed in eight tax cases. | 
Page 4, Col. 4 
Daily statement of the United States | 
| Treasury. 

Page 5 | 

Daily decisions of the Accounting Of- | 

fice. 
Page 9 

Bureau of the Census issues a publi-' 
|eation on financial statistics of States, 
1927. | 
Page 9, Col. 7 | 


International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 

Page 6 
| 
' 


‘Production 


Agricultural and Food 
Products | 


Tariff Commission in 1924 recom-| 
| mended to President Coolidge that tariff | 


jon Cuban sugar be reduced, text of 
;Commission’s report just available for | 
|publication reveals; Representative 
|Garner urges sliding scale of duties on! 
| sugar. 





Page 1, Col. 5} 
| Continuation of full text of report of | 


examiners to Interstate Commerce 
|Commission recommending order for 


| Page 6, Col. 2 


+15, 1929. 


| Page 9, Col. 7 


Chemicals and Allied 


Bureau Domestic 


of Foreign and 
bulletin on the British chemical trade 
| in 1928. 

| 
| 


Forest Products 


| terials such as sawdust and newspapers 
| is tested by Bureau of Standards. 
Page 1, Col, 4 


Mines and Minerals 


Bureau of Mines discusses recent 
discoveries of chemical processes for 
making new materials, and states that 
German scientists expect to commer- 
sae production of liquid fuel for 
coal.. 





, the Gran Chaco. 


| between Morocco and the United States| quiry and Conciliation, Bolivia and Para-| instead of adopting violent measures. 


| guay. 


| 
! 
Paraguay. 


: i 
be carried. ie 


agents abroad are listed by Department 
|of Commerce. 


ties. 


| Agriculture Department issues the | 
Survey for Committee on Recent Eco- | Journal of Agricultural Research, May | 


Products | 
| 


jing schools for employes at industrial | 
Page 9, Col. 7 |plants has nearly disappeared. 


} 
Roofing made partly of. low-cost ma- | 


Page 2, Col. 5| 


| The Bolivians assert that Fort Van- 
| guardia, where the hostilities originally 


of 


s Contained in Today’s Issue 


Income tax unit, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, construes gasoline tax law of 
Connecticut for determination of al- 
lowances on income under Federal stat- 
ute. 


| Foreign Relations 


The United States purposely Inserted 
in the Tacna-Arica correspondence a 
paragraph which leaves the way clear 
Page 4, Col, 1|for Bolivia to effect settlement with 


oe | Chile or Peru for an outlet to sea, Sec- 
Pap er and Printing | retary of State Stimson says. 
Department of Commerce reports mod- | Page 1, Col. 7 
ification in production of pulp mills; Japan has communicated general ac- 
through expanding demand for bleached | ceptance of American suggestions for 


pulp in rayon industry. |naval reduction, Secretary of State an- 
Page 1, Col. 5 | nounces. 
Page 1, Col. 4 


Roofing made partly of low-cost ma- f 
terials such as sawdust and newspapers! Bolivia and Peru submit counter me- 


is tested by Bureau of Standards. 'morials on border dispute to Concilia- 
Page 1, Col. 4 tion Commission. 


Power, Heat, Light, Fuel 
Federal Trade Commission submits 


fourteenth interim report to Senate on 
investigation of public utilities, telling 


Page 10, Col. 3 
Secretary of War appoints delegation 
‘to represent War Department at con- 
vention for revision of code for pris- 


rs of 4 
oners of war. tin 800.8 
The Union of American Republics is- 
sues the bulletin of the Pan American 
| Union, May, 1929. i 
ee ee Page 9, Col. 7 


The Deutsche Lufthansa of Germany 
‘has applied to the Department of Com- 
merce for information on aviation in 
United States, particularly in regard 
to American airways. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


Bill introduced in House to revise al- 
location of funds under Trading with 
the Enemy Act. 

Page 6, Col. 1 


ties. 
Page 1, Col. 3 
Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 10 before 
the Federal Trade Commission in its 
investigation of financing of newspaper 
purchases by the International Paper 
and Power Company. Witnesses: Wil- 
liam Lavarre and Harold Hall. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Textiles and Their 


Products 


Production of women’s clothing in- 
creases while output of men’s wear de-! 
clines over period 1925-1927, Census 
Bureau report shows. 





General 
Capt. Adolphus Andrews is assigned 
Page 1, Col. 4 |by Department of Navy to command 
Department of Commerce reports mod- | battleship “Texas,” flagship of United 
ification in production of pulp mills, States fleet. or 
through expanding demand for bleached | age <, Lol. 
New regulations for entrance of ca- 


pulp in rayon industry. I 

Page 1, Col. 5| dets to United States, Military Academy 

lat West Point are approved. 
: Page 2, Col. 5 
Secretary of War investigates ques- 
Production Statistics tion whether National Guardsmen in 
Production of women’s clothing in| Tennessee strike area have right to 
1927 showed an increase of 15.5 per; Wear United States Army uniforms 
cent over 1925, while men’s clothing , While In pay of mill. owners. Col. 7 
showed a drop of-1.5 per cent for the | Page 3, Col. : 
same periods, according to an announce-| Population of Hamburg increased 25 
|per cent in 10 years, amounting to 
Page 1, Col. 4| 1,127,834 in 1929, Commerce Depart; 


| ment states. 
Page 2, Col. 3 


Submarine S-4 to be used in tests of 
| safety and salvage devices off coast of 
i London, Conn., Navy Department 


announces. 
Page 2, Col. 5 
Senator Black introduces amendment 


Purchasing 


Selling and 
Marketing 


Foreign Markets 
Morocco offers opportunity for ae-| 


| velopment of American trade, says As- to Senate rules suggesting that consid- 


sistant Secretary of Commerce. eration of Senate confirmations be 

Page 1, Col. 2 | taken up in open sessions instead of ex- 

Foreign inquiries for purchase of | ecutive sessions. 

American goods and requests to act as Page 8, Col. 1 

War Department issues training reg- 

{ulations for the Air Corps; the theory 
Page 8, Col. 6/ of ballooning. 


Market Statistics 


Proportionate share of America in : alas : 
world trade has declined slightly since | re tor sivship rr 9, Col. 7 
1922, although actual imports and ex- | United § National M eae 
ports have increased, says Department | nite States ationa aE: 35 
of Commerce. jsues a publication on a new nematode, 
1| Sincosta aberrans, new genus, and spe- 


Page 1, Col. ‘cies from a rodent. 
Unit price of radio sets sold in first | r 


quarter of 1929 rises above those sold 
in the last quarter of 1928, but were| 
lower than for the third quarter, ac- | 
cording to a survey of radio sales just 
issued by the Department of Commerce. | 
Page 1, Col. 6 | 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic | 
Commerce issues a trade information | 
bulletin on the British chemical trade ! 
in 1928. 


Page 9, Col. 7 
War Department issues training reg- 


Page 9, Col. 7 

War Department issues training reg- 

ulations for the Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps. 

Page 9, Col. 7 

Bills and resolutions introduced in 
Congress. 

Page 9 

Congress hour by hour. 
Page 3 


Page 9, Col. 7 Orders issued to the personnel of the 
> ° War Department. 
Government Aid and Page 9 


Control of Marketing | Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Senate and House conferees to meet | Navy Department. 


May 20 to consider farm relief bill. 
Page 3, Col. 4 Committee meetings of the House-and 
| the Senate. 


Trade Practices 1a 
Federal Trade Commission submits | ar age 
fourteenth interim report to Senate on| , Daily engagements of the President 

investigation of public utilities, telling at the Executive Offices. 
of inquiry into security issues of utili- Page 3 


Page 9 


| Calendar of Congress. 
Page 1, Col. 3; Page 9 
Continaution of excerpts from tran- | Health 


script of testimony on May 10 before | , : 
the Federal Trade Commission in its| Hazards of employes in spray paint- 


1 aig 7 c | investigation of financing of newspaper |ing are largely overcome by improved 
i Won Gee on livestock | purchases by the International Paper! practices, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


and Power Company. Witnesses: Wil- | finds. 
liam Lavarre and Harold Hall. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


Page 1, Col. 2 

Report on prevalence of communica- 
ble diseases in week ending. April 27 
made public by Public Health Service. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


— 


Service and 
Personnel 


Education 


Survey for Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes shows system of train- | 


Immigration 


| Restriction of annual immigration to 
| 100,000 persons is sought in bill in- 
troduced in Senate. 

Page 3, Col. 7 


Territories 


Airplanes to take pictures of Alaska 
for map to be prepared by Geological 
Survey, Interior Department states. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


House passes resolution for Congres- 

i investigation of conditions in 
after adopting amendment to 
enlarge Commission to seven members. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


| 
s Page 1, Col. 2 
Provision for coaching of athletics is 
| widespread in city schools, Bureau of 
| Education announces. 
| Page 2, Col. 4 
| Library of Congress issues the monthly 
|check list of state publications,’ Janu- 
‘ary, 1929. 
Page 9, Col. 7 ‘ ae 
New books received at the Library of Vital Statistics 
Congress. Death rate in New York City is row 
Page 9| about 12 per 1,000, Public Health Serv- 
Government books and publications. ice is informed. 


Page 9 Page 2, Col. 6 


Summaries were made| dia, Paraguay should have resorted to|cut off from the sea, 
fiber made from dwarf palms—valuable| time the shipments in both directions | public May 18, by the Commission of In-| juridical proceedings to settle the matter 


| Bolivia also claims: that Paraguay 


, made aiterations in the maps presented! 


is a peaceful country, Paraguay sug- 


#1 





Annual Cumulative Index | 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion 
each volume. 


This cumulates the 52 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
COPY 


PRICE 5 CENTS 


Census Bureau 
Gives Figures on 
Clothing Output 


‘Increase in Women’s and De- 
crease in Men’s Clothing 
Production Is Shown 
By Report. 


[Continued from. Page 1.1 
women’s and misses’ dresses, 47,953,718, 
$509,544,944; children’s dresses, 32,048,- 
425, $47,150,072; women’s and misses’ 
coats (not including waterproof or fur 
coats), 19,435,682, $394,420,480;  chil- 
dren’s coats, 7,072,789, $43,820,533. 

Skirts 856,896, $3,292,602; blouses and 
| shirtwaists, 6,879,500; $13,681,610; wom- 
ten’s, misses,’ and children’s knitted- 
fabric underwear (not made in textile 
mills), 8,553,873 dozen pieces, $95,652,- 
428; women’s, misses,’ and children’s 
woven-fabric underwear (not made in 
textile mills), 4,064,239 dozen pieces, 
$37,855,071; infants’ underwear, 1,797,- 
191 dozen pieces, $5,079,777; women’s 
and misses’ waterproof outergarments 
(made from purchased fabrics), 2,579,- 
500, $8,488,543. 
| Children’s Wear Counted. 

Children’s waterproof outergarments 
(made from purchased fabrics), 594,442, 
$1,403,032; kimonos and _ bathrobes, 
6,483,219, $21,403,471; aprons (except 
bungalow aprons), 841,231 dozens, 
$3,534,954; nightgowns, 14,027,879, $10,- 
| 930,216; pajamas, 3,472,938 _ suits, 
$4,205,148; sweaters (made from pur- 
chased knitted or woven fabric),-10,142 
|dozens, $150,400; bathing suits (made 
from purchased knitted or woven fabric), 
100,314 dozens, $853,677; knickers, 971,- 
809. $1,422,341. 

Riding habits, 88,190, $1,050,876; other 
sport clothing, 198,276, $1,438,515; 
nurses’ uniforms, 2,153,574, $4,531,120; 
maids’ uniforms 950,988, $1,778,217; 
jother uniforms, 949,710, $1,621,674; 
{children’s rompers, 5,927,724 _ suits, 
| $3,263,505; children’s wash suits, 10,- 
| 699,242 suits, $12,756,114; infants’ outer- 
| wear, 8,158,785 pieces, $7,871,265; other 
women’s and misses’ clothing, $3,138,027; 
other children’s clothing, $2,093,205; 
| other products, $10,036,661; receipts for 
{contract work on all classes of garments, 
$96,829,636. 

| Other classes of women’s, misses,’ 
children’s, and infants’ wearing apparel, 
|such as millinery knit goods made in 
knitting mills, corsets, gloves and mit- 
| tens, and fur coats, are classified in other 
industries. 

Eight Cities Manufacture. 

The women’s-clothing industry is con- 
centrated to a large extent in eight 
cities—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Boston, St. Louis, Los An- 
geles, and Baltimore. These cities re- 
ported, for 1927, 87.9 per cent cent of 
the total number of establishments, 77 
per cent of the total number of wage 
earners, 86 per cent of the total wages 
paid, and 91 per cent of the total value 
of products for the industry. 

Of the 7,588 establishments reporting 
for 1927, 5,494 were located in New York, 
406 in Illinois, 396 in Pennsylvania, 277 
pin Massachusetts, 214 in California, 199 
in New Jersey, 138 in Ohio, 107 in Mis- 
souri, 86 in Maryland, 48 in Connecticut, 
27 in Washington, 26 in Minnesota, 26 
in Texas, 25 in Michigan, 24 in Wiscon- 
sin, and the remaining 96 in 23 other 
States. 

According to data collected at the 
| biennial census of. manufactures taken in 
1928, the establishments engaged pri- 
marily in the manufacture of men’s 
youths’, and boys’ clothing (except work 
clothing) in 1927 reported products and 
receipts for contract work to the value 
of $932,181,713. This amount represents 
|a decrease of 1.5 per cent as compared 
with $946,274,140 reported for 1925, the 
last preceding census year. 

Of the total ($932,181,718) for 1927, 
$863,280,662 represents the value of 
products and $68,901,056 the receipts 
for contract work on all classes of gar- 
ments.’ The total production for 1927 
was made up as follows: Men’s and 
youths’ suits, 23,741,252, valued at $490,- 
700,832; men’s and youths’ separate 
trousers, 19,455,308, $61,789,540; men’s 
and youths’ overcoats and topcoats, 6,- 
500,188, $128,716,909; boys’ suits, 36,- 
419,418, $44,914,436; boys’ separate 
pants and knickers, 8,804,162, $13,385,- 
926; boys’ overcoats and reefers, 2,111,- 
359, $19,202,770; waterproof outer-gar- 
ments 5,279,311, $13,607,581. 

Sport clothing (other than leather), 
$8,152,909; leather clothing, $8,856,679; 
white duck uniforms, $7,355,408; other 
uniforms, $16,347,246; other men’s, 
youths’, and boys’ clothing, $32,942,743; 
other products, $17,307,623. Men’s, 
| youths’, and boys’ furnishings and mis- 
cellaneous wearing ,apparel, such as 
work clothing, gloves and mittens, shirts 
and collars, knit goods made in knitting 
mills, and furnishing goods, are classi- 
fied in other industries. 

Ten Cities Make Men’s Goods. 

The men’s, youths,’ and boys’ cloth- 
|ing industry is concentrated to a large 
extent in 10 cities—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Rochester, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Boston, Cleveland, St. Louis, 
and Milwaukee. These cities reported, 
for 1927, 80.1 per cent of the total num- 
ber of establishments, 69.9 per cent of 
the total number of wage earners, 77.8 
per cent of the total wages paid, 82.6 per 
cent of the total cost of materials, fuel, 
and power, and 82.8 per cent of the total 
value of products for the industry.. 

Of the 3,562 establishments reporting 








Paraguay also cites a passage from 
the Bolivian memorial, that after “We 
convinced ourselves that we would not 
be able to secure from Paraguay the 
| to the Commission in an attempt to prove! peaceful cession of what we wanted of 
| started, December 5, 1928, when Para-|that Fort Vanguardia was in Paraguayan | the Chaco, we decided to abandon lawful 
guayan troops attacked, is in strictly|rather than Bolivian territory, methods, and began to advance our pos- 
Bolivian territory. This is disclaimed by! In reply to claims by Bolivia that she! ition.” 


ua ; ‘ Bolivia claims that she is not arm-) although five months 
| Bolivia claims that if there was any! gests that if Bolivia had not engaged in! ing beyond her resources. 


Paraguay 
Aside from the well-known Moorish|a regular freight service was established counter-memorials in their dispute over doubt about the status of Fort Vanguar- war with Chile she would not now be likewise contends that she is not , 


for 1927, 1,785 were located in New 
York, 419 in Pennsylvania, 330 in Mli- 
nois, 211 in Maryland, 167 in Massachu- 
setts, 151 in New Jersey, 148 in Ohio, ‘68 
in Missouri, 50 in California, 32 in Minn- 
esota, 30 in Wiscongin, 27 in Kentucky, 
16 in Connecticut, f6 in Indiana, 14 in 
Washington, 13 in Michigan, 11 in Vir- 
ginia, and the remaining 74 in 20 other 
ates. 


ing beyond her resources. She also re- 
minds Bolivia that her finances are not 
under foreign control. 


| Paraguay points out that Paraguan 
| forces were withdrew from Fort Van- 
guardia immediately after the incident, 
while Bolivia retains possession of Fort 
Boqueron, the fort which she captured, 
have now elapsed 
and a neutral commission is endeavor- 
ing to secure a reconciliation, 
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